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ROSPECTOR'S’ Wiser 


... says Mrs. Robert E. Hoff 


I Love the Life of ab 


“My husband Bob is a ‘prospector,’ 


and I love it! 


“Out here in the Southwest men have 
prospected with pick, shovel and pan, and 
even geiger counters. Bob has his prospect- 
ing tools, too— Minnesota Mutual sales 
presentations. 


“Bob started in 1948. Before the war 
he had worked on construction projects in 
Newfoundland. During World War II he 
was a troop carrier pilot in the South Pa- 
cific. Following his release from the Air 
Corps, Bob set up a woodworking specialty 
business which didn’t pan out. The few 
dollars he’d saved while in service were 
gone. 


“One day Bob came home ard told me 
we were moving to New Mexico (we lived 
in Iowa then) to go into the life insurance 
business. 

“Today we both feel we’re lucky that 


Bob chose an insurance career. Even when 
he was recalled to active service with the 


of Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Air Corps in 1951 and 1952, we didn’t 
mind too much, because we knew that as 
soon as his service ended he would be back 
with his old company — in business for 
himself again. 

“T am a great believer in life insurance, 
in the profession of selling life insurance, 
and in the belief that Bob’s work is making 
a happy, secure life for us and our three 
children — Rose Marie, 414; Gary, 314; 
and Terry, brand new. 


“We know that selling Minnesota Mu- 
tual insurance isn’t the only business in 
the world, but it is the only life for us. 
Minnesota Mutual has actually given us 
a business that’s all our own; we've made 
so many friends in the company, and 
hundreds more among these wonderful 
Southwesterners. 


“Bob doesn’t need to prospect for gold, 
oil or uranium — he made his ‘lucky 
strike’ when he chose insurance selling 
as his career and Minnesota Mutual as 
his company.” 


Associated with Minnesota Mutual since 1948, Robert E. Hoff 
has ranked consistently among the top salesmen of the company. 
In 1953 he brought in $845,976 worth of new business and now has 
over $1,900,000 personally written insurance in force. This year he 
was named president of the “M” Club for having the highest re- 
newal ratio (100%) among all company agents in 1953. He also 
qualified this year for the National Quality Award, given for out- 
standing life insurance service. 
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is published here as a 
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of the enduring con- 
tribution she and her 
husband are making 
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Welcome, WYUE CRAIG! or 


By the appointment of Wylie Craig as Vice-President them 
and Superintendent of Agencies, we have doubled our 
capacity to pursue the greatest expansion program in the not a 
history of NFL. thoug! 


Now our two top executives in the Agency Depart- 
ment, Wylie Craig and Bennett Taylor, represent over 52 ian 
years of combined experience, and both have long records chairr 
of helping to build hundreds of successful producers, man- 
agers, general agents, and home office field men. nine 


Our equipment includes the broadest kit of Life, Acci- for C 
dent and Health, and Group coverage of any company lo- does 1 
cated in our territory. 


This expansion means opportunity — for regional 
salaried supervisors or general agents in strategic locations ready 
in Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Da- funds.’ 
kota, Kansas, Missouri, and Oklahoma. For further infor- 
mation, write — WYLIE CRAIG OR BENNETT TAYLOR. commi 
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(IO Asked to Back 
No-Commission Law 





for Welfare Plans 


Martin Segal, Employe Bene- 
fit Consultant, Stirs Ire of 
Insurance Men at ‘Hearing’ 


NEW YORK—Payment of commis- 
sions to agents or brokers in connec- 
tion with insured union-welfare plans 
that are set up through collective 
pargaining should be prohibited by 
law, Martin E. Segal, New York City 
employe benefit plan consultant, told 
the opening session of the CIO “hear- 
ing’ on welfare plan abuses. 

“Large commissions are sometimes 
paid to people who render no services 
for them and, often enough, the re- 
cipients of these excessive fees invest 
them in bribery and kickbacks,” said 
Mr. Segal. 

He conceded that the problem is 
not a matter of commissions alone, al- 
though there has been some tendency 
in public thinking to dispose of the 
problem with this simple approach. 
Nevertheless, he said, from many cases 





A comment by David B. Fluegelman, 
chairman of the group insurance com- 
mittee of National Assn. of Life Under- 
writers, on the proposal to eliminate 
commissions on welfare-fund business 
appears on page 3. Mr. Fluegelman, 
who is general agent in New York City 
for Connecticut Mutual Life, which 
does not write group, is a past presi- 
dent of NALU. 





that have been brought to light, “it is 


clear that the payment of excessive 
commissions has provided the most 
ready method for corrupting welfare 
funds.” 

Mr. Segal said that while it is naive 
to assume that the mere elimination of 
commissions will in itself remove all 
mismanagement and corruption, he 
has come to the conclusion that pay- 
ment of commissions in welfare plans 
should be eliminated. 

“In their present context,” he said, 
“they have come to represent an auto- 
matic, inefficient and _ ill-regulated 
method of paying fees without regard 
to the value of the services per- 
formed ... 

“My friends in the insurance com- 
panies say that the elimination of 
commissions will ruin the so-called 
‘agency system’. They say that insur- 
ance is sold, not bought, and if you 
eliminate commissions you will stifle 
the incentive for sales and consequent 
protection to American workers and 
their families. 

“I disagree with the insurance com- 
panies insofar as commissions on 
group welfare plans are concerned. 
True, individual forms of insurance 
are sold most effectively by agents or 
brokers. But in group welfare plan the 
sale’, if I may use that word, is made 
at the collective bargaining table by 
the union and the employer. And rare- 
ly does an insurance agent or broker 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 


HAS LONG ASSN. SERVICE 


Oren Pritchard Is 
First NALU Trustee 
Candidate for 1955 


Oren D. Pritchard, manager of Uni- 
on Central Life at Indianapolis, a long- 
time association worker, who last year 
was chairman of the state law and the 
nominating committees of NALU and 
this year heads the state law and legis- 
lation committee, will seek election as 
NALWU trustee at the next annual con- 
vention, according to an announcement 
made this week by Claude C. Jones, 
general agent of Connecticut Mutual 
Life at Indianapolis, who will serve as 
the candidate’s campaign manager. 

An association member for 25 years, 
Mr. Pritchard also has served on the 
group, social security, and agents qua- 
lification law committees of NALU. 
He has been chairman of the subcom- 
mittee of agents qualification, chair- 
man of state law for the past three 
years, and member of the nominating 
committee two years before last year’s 
chairmanship. 

At local levels, the candidate has 
served as vice-president of the Fort 
Wayne, Ind., association; as secretary, 
vice-president, and president of the 
Indianapolis association; and as vice- 
president and president of the General 
Agents & Managers Assn. of Indiana- 
polis. 

Mr. Pritchard also has served as 
secretary, vice-president and president 
of the Indiana state association. For 15 
years, he has been chairman of the 
legislative committees of the Indiana- 
polis and Indiana associations. 

Entering the business his junior year 
in college, 1924, he later moved to 
Miami, returning to Indianapolis in 
1928 with the American Central (now 
American United) Life. In 1934 he was 
appointed assistant Indiana manager 
for Union Central Life, later becom- 
ing manager in Fort Wayne. He re- 
turned to Indianapolis in 1936 in his 
present capacity. 


N. Y. Managers Dinner Dec. 8 


New York City Life Managers Assn. 
will have its annual dinner Dec. 8 at 
the Waldorf Astoria hotel. 








FTC Sets Up ASH 
Pre-Trial Parley to 


Consolidate Cases 


WASHINGTON—Federal trade com- 
mission special attorney Robert Sills 
has written company counsel in the 
A&H cases inviting them to a pre-trial 
conference here Dec.6. The purpose is 
“frank and open discussion” of possi- 
ble methods to be adopted in achieving 
expeditious disposition of issues raised 
by the complaints filed against 17 A&H 
insurers. 

The letter says “it seems obvious we 
are all agreed that the multiplicity of 
hearings can be avoided by creation of 
mutually acceptable consolidation pro- 
cedure dispositive of identical issues, 
jurisdictional or otherwise, and that 
the parties will be more than compen- 
sated for efforts involved.” 

Counsel were advised that a least 
two of the examiners to whom FTC 
cases are assigned for hearing will at- 
tend the pre-trial conference. 

FTC has received the answer of Re- 
serve Life of Dallas to the complaint 
against it. It was said this will not be 
released until after Thanksgiving. 





Hearings on Life 
Company Income 
Tax Start Dec. 13 


WASHINGTON—Rep. Curtis of 
Missouri, chairman of the ways and 
means committee subcommittee on life 
company taxation, announced Monday 
that the hearings would open Dec. 13 
and invited those interested to come in 
and testify. 

The committee recently issued a lea- 
flet summarizing all the varied propo- 
sals for the income taxation of life 
companies. It was not in any way a de- 
termination of what the approach 
should be but was designed merely to 
furnish a basis for discussions at the 
hearings. 


Columbian National Has 
25% Stock Dividend 


Columbian National has increased 
its capital stock from $4 million to $5 
million by declaring a 25% stock divi- 
dend payable Dec. 15 to stockholders of 
record Dec. 3. 











Late News Bulletins... 








House Probing Overseas Life Sales to GIs 


WASHINGTON—The House armed services subcommittee on. defense acti- 
vities is investigating a newly-disclosed aspect cf life insurance sales to serv- 
icemen at European installations. The investigation was set off by an article 
in the current Argosy Magazine charging that a group made up mainly of Texas 
insurers has achieved by unethical means a virtual monopoly of the sale of life 
insurance to servicemen in Europe. Author Michael Stern says that these in- 
surers, organized as the European Assn. of Life Underwriters, effectively bar 
non-member companies and agents from participating in the writing of life in- 
surance on members of the armed services in Europe. 


To Form New Company in N.Y. 

Notice of intention to form American Life Ins. Co. of New York with an 
initial capital of $500,000 has been filed with the New York department. Milton 
J. Blume of the Joseph S. Blume insurance agency, New York City, is one of the 
incorporators. The company will write life and A&H. 
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FTC Might Act on 
‘Special’ Policies, 
N. Y. Dept. Hints 


Deputy Superintendent, at 
Conference with Insurers, 
Cites Robinson-Patman Act 


By ROBERT B. MITCHELL 

NEW YORK—How far should life 
companies be permitted to follow the 
“cheaper-by-the-dozen” principle in 
pricing their wares? 

What safeguards are used, or should 
be used to make sure that “special” 
policies are not favored in cost-alloca- 
tion to the detriment of the general 
run of policies? 

And even if actuarial equity is 
achieved among all classes of policy- 
holders, would the resultant higher 
cost of smaller policies result in unde- 
sirable social consequences for the in- 
stitution of life insurance? 

e e e 

These seemed to be the main points 
causing concern to the New York de- 
partment at the packed, all-day con- 
ference held by the department with 
representatives of all licensed life in- 
surers and of some not doing business 
in New York. 

That these questions might also be- 
come matters of concern to the federal 
trade commission was indicated by 
Deputy Superintendent Straub, who 
conducted the conference. 

“This is not a subject that will of 
necessity escape the attention of the 
federal trade commission,” said Mr. 
Straub. He mentioned the federal 
Robinson-Patman act and its applica- 
tion to quantity discounts. He empha- 
sized that the New York department 
has no preconceived ideas on special 
policies and that even though it has 
approved them over a period of many 
years it would not necessarily feel 
bound by this attitude. 

The head-on collision of viewpoint 
among companies as regards the issu- 
ance of special policies, particularly 
those in which size of policy is the 
sole or primary reason for the lower. 
cost, quickly became evident under the 
questioning of Mr. Straub, Julius 
Sackman, chief of the life bureau, and 
Charles Dubuar, chief actuary. 


Most of the support for special pol- 
icies came from New York Life, Equit- 
able Society, John Hancock, Metropol- 
itan Life, Prudential, Guardian Life, 
Connecticut General, Colonial Life, 
Phoenix Mutual, Continental Ameri- 
can, Acacia Mutual, North American 
Life of Toronto, Mutual of New York, 
Eastern Life, Security Mutual of Bing- 
hamton, and Monarch Life of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Strongest opposition—and it was ex- 
tremely outspoken—came from Mutual 
Benefit Life, Northwestern Mutual, and 
Connecticut Mutual. 

At the start of the conference Mr. 
Straub distributed a list of questions 
prepared by the department to serve 
as a basis for questioning and discus- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 21) 
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To Tot Up Industry 
Score on Meeting 
Change at LIA Rally 


A symposium on how life insurance 
is keeping pace with changing condi- 
tions will be a feature of the annual 
meeting of Life Insurance Assn. of 
America at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City, Dec. 8-9. The meeting will 
follow the Institute of Life Insurance 
annual meeting. 

Edmund M. McConney, president of 
Bankers Life of Iowa, will lead the 
symposium, scheduled for the second 
day. Participants will be Haughton 
Bell, vice-president and general coun- 
sel Mutual of New York; Claude L. 
Benner president Continental Amer- 
ican Life; Edwin C. McDonald, vice- 
president Metropolitan Life, and H. 
Bruce Palmer, president Mutual Bene- 
fit Life. ; 

The discussions will cover such 
questions as what life insurance 1s 
doing to adjust to changes in the popu- 
lation distribution, to the continuing 
inflationary trend, to the increasing 
importance being attached to security 
by both management and labor, and to 
the increase in the competition for 
savings from such institutions as 
savings bank, savings and loan asso- 
ciations and mutual funds. The pros 
and cons of the variable annuity will 
also be considered. : 

Cleo F. Craig. president of American 
Telegraph & Telephone Co.. will speak 
at the luncheon Dec. 8. ’ 

The association’s president, Louis W. 
Dawson, president of Mutual of New 
York, will open the sessions the first 
day with an address on “Social Securi- 
ty—Time to Take Soundings”. Vital 
problems now facing the business then 
will be considered by Mr. Dawson, 
Bruce E. Shepherd, LIA’s manager, 
Eugene M. Thore, its general counsel, 
and Henry R. Glenn, the associate gen- 
eral counsel, as well as chairmen of the 
various committees and others which 
are considering these problems. There 
will also be reports covering life insur- 
ance investment experience during 
1954, life insurance in force, new busi- 
ness, and disbursements to policyhold- 
ers and beneficiaries. : 

Devereux C. Josephs, chairman of 
New York Life, heads the program 
committee. 


New Arkansas Governor 
Says He Will Rename 


Combs as Commissioner 


LITTLE ROCK—Governor-elect O. 
E. Faubus of Arkansas, who takes of- 
fice in January, has announced he will 
re-appoint Harvey G. Combs as in- 
surance commissioner. 

Mr. Combs resigned for about four 
days when he appeared on a TV pro- 
gram on behalf of Mr. Faubus’ candi- 
dacy for governor in the general elec- 
tion. Gov. Cherry formally requested 
Mr. Combs to withdraw the resigna- 
tion and serve out his term until 
January. 

Mr. Combs has been prominent in 
Democratic affairs in Arkansas for 
many years, for 30 years acting as 
secretary of the state committee. He 





supported Governor Cherry in the 
Democratic run-off primary last 
August. 


In announcing he will re-appoint 
Mr. Combs, the governor-elect said 
he had known the commissioner for 
many years, he had done a good job, 
and that in his administration for the 
first time “rates to the insurance- 
buying public were substantially re- 
duced in all classifications.” 





Guardian Dividends Up 


Guardian Life will distribute $5,225,- 
000 in dividends during 1955, an in- 





will be paid for the first time, and 
mortgage insurance plan dividends will 
be moderately increased. 

Interest on policy proceeds left under 
a settlement option and on dividends 
left to accumulate will be 3%. On A&H 
policies the first year dividend, with 
the exception of Thriftmaster and hos- 
pital expense plans, will again be 10%. 
With the same exceptions, second and 
third year dividends will range from 
10% to 20%. 


Won't Appeal Group 
Victory of Shenandoah 


In a letter to Paul C. Buford, presi- 
dent of Shenandoah, Superintendent 
Jordan said that the District of Colum- 
bia department will not appeal Dis- 
trict Judge McLaughlin’s ruling that 
Shenandoah Life’s license should be 
renewed. 

D. C. officials had maintained that 
Shenandoah did not meet the require- 
ment of insuring under group policies 
at least 75% of all eligbile employes, or 
all employes of a specific category in a 
given government agency or bureau. 
Shenandoah Life had argued that 75% 
of any government employes associa- 
tion, even one formed only to insure 
its members, met the requirements of 
the law. 





Appeals Decision in Suit 
Against Company Board 


NEW YORK—Gustave Garfield of 
New York City has indicated he will 
appeal to the appellate division from 
the New York County supreme court 
decision that he has no basis for his 
suit to force the insurance superinten- 
dent or the attorney-general to take 
action against Equitable Society’s di- 
rectors. He alleged they should have 
prevented former Chairman Thomas I. 
Parkinson from taking certain actions 
that Mr. Garfield considered detrimen- 
tal to the policyholders. 

Judge Hammer held that on the basis 
of the acts and circumstances presented 
no statutory authority existed for the 
court to direct the superintendent or 
attorney-general to take the demanded 
action. Moreover, he held that Mr. 
Garfield lacks the right to maintain an 
action against the directors. Unlike a 
stockholder, a policyholder in a mutual 
company has no right in law to main- 
tain a “derivative” action on behalf of 
the corporation. 

The Imberman suit, a consolidation 
of actions brought by several other 
policyholders appears to be bogging 
down. Attorneys for the plaintiffs have 
asked for continuances every time the 
case has come up for trial recently. 


Send Proceeds Behind 
The Iron Curtain 


NEW YORK—Guardian Life has re- 
fused to send life insurance policy pro- 
ceeds behind the Iron Curtain, it was 
disclosed this week in an action in U. S. 
district court here. 

The plaintiffs in the action, involv- 
ing $20,000, are policy beneficiaries 
living in Poland. The suit in their name 
is based upon the allegation that the 
money is due but that Guardian has re- 
fused to pay its obligation to the named 
beneficiaries. 

Guardian’s position, expressed in an 
answer filed in court, is to question 
that plaintiffs would receive the money 
or that they have voluntarily author- 
ized the Polish government to colléct 
it for them. The company declares that 
communist-dominated Poland is a po- 
lice state and that the beneficiaries are 
compelled to have the money turned 
over to the Polish government. The 
company maintains that the complaint 
should be dismissed or that the funds 
due to such beneficiaries should be de- 
posited in court for their benefit and 
protection rather than be transmitted 
behind the iron curtain under existing 
political conditions. 

The case is the first of its kind with 
respect to the payment of life insurance 

proceeds to Iron Curtain beneficiaries. 
Plaintiffs are represented by Wolf, 
Popper, Ross, Wolf & Sones, of New 
York City. Guardian is represented by 
Watters and Donovan, of New York 
City and Washington, D. C. 





Larson Remains Defendant 
in Suit by Bankers L.&C. 


Commissioner Larson of Florida re- 
mains a defendant in the $30 million 
damage suit filed by Bankers Life & 
Casualty against him, Commissioner 
Cravey of Georgia and others, charg- 
ing they plotted to put the company 
out of business in Florida and Georgia. 

Judge Holland in federal district 
court, Jacksonville, refused to dismiss 
Mr. Larson as a defendant. At the 
same time he refused a request by 
Hartford Accident to dismiss it as a 
defendant or transfer the case to At- 
lanta. Hartford Accident had the $20,- 
000 bond on Mr. Cravey. 

Other defendant companies are Re- 
serve Life of Dallas, George Washing- 
ton Life of Charleston, Professional 
Insurance Corp. of Jacksonville and 
American Security of Atlanta, fi- 
nanced auto insurer. 


Pro and Con Discussion 
of Reinsurance Plan 


The controversial proposal for reip. 
surance of health insurance plans 
which was shelved by Congress lag 
July and is expected to come yp 
again, will be given a pro and con 
airing before a meeting of the house of 
delegates of American Medical Assp, 
at Miami, Nov. 29. 

The proposal will be discussed by 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, and by Edwin J. Faulk. 
ner, president of Woodmen Accident 
and a past president of H&A Under. 
writers Conference. 

The house of delegates is made up 
of 197 physicians from all sections 
of the country and is the policy-mak- 
ing body of AMA. “Discussion of such 
a controversial issue before the AMA 
by persons outside of medicine is an 
unusual procedure,” said AMA Pres- 
ident Walter B. Martin, of Norfolk, 
Va. He said, however, the problem is 
one of considerable magnitude and 
“the medical profession wants to do 
everything in its power to help solve 
it.’ He added that AMA is willing to 
support any sound legislative proposal 
which it believes would aid in the 
expansion and improvement of the 
nation’s medical system while, at the 
same time, avoiding the dangers of 
government control over either the 
recipients or suppliers of medical 
service. 


L. A. Leads Cities in 
Ordinary Sales Gains 


Los Angeles led the nation in per- 
centage increase in ordinary sales for 
October with 23%, with an increase 
for the year of 6%. Boston is leading 
in percentage increase for the year 
with 8%, but dropped 3% in October 
sales. Percentage gains for other cities 
for October and the first 10 months 
respectively are Chicago, 3 and 5; 
Cleveland 1 and 3; Detroit, 6 and 3; 
New York, 3 and 1; Philadelphia, -1 
and 2; St. Louis, 4 and 6. 








Bender in New Pru Post 


Robert A. Bender has been promoted 
to assistant manager in Prudential’s 
North Shore agency, Evanston, Ill. He 
will assist Manager A. A. Gliemi and 
have immediate supervision of sales 
and service activities of a unit. Mr. 
Bender began insurance with the com- 
pany in 1945 after army service. 








IHOU Elects James D. Renn Presiden 
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rar 


new officers and executive committeemen, elected at the 


New Orleans annual convention: Front row, J. H. B. Peay, Jr., Life of Virginia, outgoing president; James D. Ren», 


Peninsular Life, new president; 


C. Edwin Carlson, Continental Assurance, executive vice-president; T. Bertram 


Anderson, Connecticut General, vice-president and editor, and John F. Duston, Equitable Life of Iowa, secretary- 
treasurer. Back row, I. M. Spear, State Farm Life, publicity director; and executive committeemen Charles A. Will, 
Guardian Life; William H. Harrison, Security Mutual of New York; Douglas Wood, General American Life; Clyde 
Miles, Union Life of Virginia; Ira Dryden, Amicable Life, and Julius Covington, Coastal States Life. 
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Farm Bureau Equity 


Plan Lauded, 


R. A. Rennie Says Slow 
inflation Is Today’s Great 
Challenge for Insurers _ 


NEW YORK—The decline in the 
yalue of the dollar is today’s great 
challenge to the life insurance busi- 
ness, and how the business meets this 
challenge will determine in large 
measure whether it will move ahead, 
R. A. Rennie, Ohio Farm Bureau Life’s 
director of research, told the New York 
City Life Underwriters Assn. in his 
discussion of Farm Bureau’s new com- 
bination of life insurance and mutual 
fund purchases. 

“ft do not know whether the Farm 
Bureau insurance plan is the right an- 
swer,” he said, “but I do believe there 
is a need here and that the life insur- 
ance industry, in its own way, will 
meet it. It is natural to be cautious, to 
be skeptical, to weigh the risks: we 
have been doing that for a century. 
And also, we have been advancing for 
a century to meet the needs of the 
American people.” 

The drive to link insurance with 
stable purchasing power rather than 
fixed dollar payments, Mr. Rennie said, 
is based on the fact that since 1900 
prices have risen an average of 2% 
per year, and he quoted The Econo- 
mist, to show that prices will con- 
tinue to rise as far as human wisdom 
can see ahead, that this fact must be 
candidly recognized and that we must 
adapt many of our institutions to it.” 


Emphasizing that there is no substi- 
tute for the protection of life insur- 
ance against premature death, he said 
that the Farm Bureau plan, designed 
to protect insurance savings against 
inflation, differs fundamentally from 
previous plans which require that peri- 
odic payments to mutual funds re- 


| maining unpaid at time of death be- 


come due and payable and that insur- 
ance proceeds must be used to satisfy 
this obligation. Proceeds from Farm 
Bureau policies are paid directly and 
without strings to the beneficiary. 

The plan may be divided into two 
parts. One part consists of regular pur- 
chase of mutual shares in order to 
acquire the desired total amount at 
the end of a given period. The table of 
dollar amount of shares to be pur- 
chased is computed on the assumption 
that interest and other earnings will 
be-at the rate of 34% a year. Over 
the past 15 years, cash distributions of 
adequately managed funds have aver- 
aged close to 534% and the share price 
has increased 60%. 

The second part of the plan is the 
purchase on an individual basis of life 
insurance to supplement these periodic 
investments. Generally this will be a 
reducing term policy, underwritten in 
the same way as all life policies issued 
by the company. 

By’ purchase of mutual shares and 
life insurance, the individual is pro- 
tected in two ways. If he lives, he can 
reach his goal in terms of purchasing 
power. If he dies, his family will re- 
ceive life insurance benefits sufficient 
to complete the planned program. 


Mr. Rennie brought out two facts to 
oppose the idea that his company’s 
plan involved speculation. First, he 
said, fixed-dollar investment is specu- 
lation on the value of the dollars to be 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 





Scored 


C. L. Benner Calls Sale 
of Fund Shares and Life 
Insurance Incompatible 


The biggest objection to combining 
life insurance with mutual shares is 
the inescapable conflict in type of 
sales presentations, said Claude L. 
Benner, president of Continental 
American, at the New York City Life 
Underwriters Assn. meeting on mutual 
funds. 

“I can hardly imagine two sales 
talks which must be more dissimilar 
in nature and content if they are to 
be successful,” he declared. 

Mr. Benner pointed out that the 
agent selling life insurance deals in 
certainties. 

“What must the mutual fund share 
salesman say?” he asked. “No doubt 
he will point out that we live in a 
growing country and that the compa- 
nies in which his funds has made its 
investments will grow faster than the 
country as a whole. He probably will 
also state that dividends on the stocks 
held in his fund will materially ex- 
ceed the rates obtainable from the 
same amount of money invested in 
fixed-income securities. 

“But to strengthen his argument I 
think it inevitable that he will turn 
the prospective purchaser’s attention 
to the danger of future inflation. He 
will point out that today we have a 
50-cent dollar, and no doubt he will 
leave the impression that some time in 


the not-too-distant future a 25-cent 
dollar is liable to be with us. The ref- 
erence will be that insurance as an 
investment cannot protect him against 
this inflationary loss, but that his mu- 
tual fund shares will probably do a 
pretty good job at it. 

But, Mr. Benner noted, mutual 
shares are not exempt from stock mar- 
ket variations. The arguments now put 
forward for purchase of mutual shares 
were put forward in the ’20s for in- 
vestment shares, and when the test of 
the ’30s came, investment shares were 
not much better than the average of 
common stocks. 

Properly managed and properly pur- 
chased mutual shares should have the 


investor’s confidence, Mr. Benner al- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 





American National 
Passes $3 Billion 
in Force Mark 


American National has passed the 
$3 billion insurance in force mark. The 
milestone was announced at a luncheon 
honoring W. L. Vogler, executive vice- 
president, that wound up a production 
campaign in his honor. Production re- 
cords were established during the Vog- 
ler month contest, industrial business 
amounting to $60,620,753 and ordinary 
business totaling $22,373,839. 

American National, which is the 
largest insurer west of the Mississippi 
river from the standpoint of assets, 
reached the $2 billion in force mark 
only five years ago. The first billion 
was reached in 1943, after 38 years. 

Mr. Vogler has been in insurance 25 
years and with American National 
since 1932 when he started as Salt 
Lake City general agent. He went to 
the home office in 1944 and has been 
executive vice-president since 1946. 


<The 
COMMONWEALTH 


Gommentary 


“THE BIG PAY-OFF" 
PAYS OFF! 


The Fieldforce of Commonwealth’s District Office 
Agencies has done it again. Sales for the October 


“Big Pay-Off’ campaign were 13.9% ahead of the 
last special campaign month, which was the “March 
For Boyd” drive in March, 1954. 


Congratulations to all District Office Managers, As- 
sistant Managers and agents on this fine performance. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, Nov. 1, 1954—$764,598,097 


COMMONWEALTH 
Life Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE ° 


The Doorway to Security 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 





Fluege!man Attacks 
No-Commission Plan 
for Welfare Funds 


The proposal made by Martin E. 
Segal, New York City employe bene- 
fit plan consultant, that commissions 
be prohibited on group welfare fund 
cases, drew the following observation 
from David B. Fluegelman, Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life general agent in New 
York City. Mr. Segal made his sug- 
gestion at a “hearing” held by the CIO 
committee on ethical practices held tn 
New York City, which is reported else- 
where in this issue. Mr. Fluegelman 
is a past president of National Assn. of 
Life Underwriters and chairman of its 
group insurance committee. 


Sitting in at the CIO hearing on wel- 
fare funds, I had the opportunity of 
listening to a rather astounding state- 
ment made by Martin E. Segal, which 
impels me to make comment. As chair- 
man of the NALU group insurance 
committee, which has welfare funds 
within its scope, I believe I have an 
obligation to make a response to the 
statement. Obviously, since I haven’t 
had the opportunity to consult with 
members of my committee, Iam speak- 
ing solely as an individual and ex- 
pressing my own personal point of 
view. 

Mr. Segal was apparently invited by 
the CIO to present his statement in 
the capacity of an “expert” on welfare 
plans. It is generally conceded that he 
has had a great deal of experience in 
the installation and servicing of these 
plans. The CIO for reasons best known 
to itself, did not see fit to invite repre- 
sentatives of NALU, the state associa- 
tion or the local association to present 
their views. This is rather curious 
since, within the membership of NA- 
LU a tremendous number of under- 
writers are well qualified to give perti- 
nent facts on the subject. 


I raise no objection to the appear- 
ance of Mr. Segal, since he is general- 
ly recognized as qualified in the field 
of welfare fund plans. However, when 
he categorically recommends as a so- 
lution to abuses the “elimination of 
commission payments on an insured 
policy issued to welfare funds” he is 
straying far from his field. He has giv- 
en no evidence of being an “expert” 
on what compensation should be paid 
to agents who write insurance, whether 
it be individual policies or welfare 
fund plans. Under the agency system, 
this is a subject that must be deter- 
mined by the philosophy of each writ- 
ing company. Frequently these compa- 
nies call in advisory committees of 
their agents for suggestions and guid- 
ance, but the decision is still one that 
must rest with the companies. In my 
opinion, it is gross arrogance for Mr. 
Segal to make a statement of this na- 
ture, particularly when he states “there 
is no easy sweeping method of solving 
the problems which have arisen in 
some welfare funds.” 

There is apparently no question that 
there have been certain abuses and 
corruption in the handling of some 
union welfare funds. But to blame the 
payment of commissions is to attempt 
to shift responsibility from where it 
properly belongs—in the laps of the 
unions themselves. The problem is not 
one of agents tempting ethical union 
leaders with the lure of kickback mo- 
ney. Corruption typically starts with 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 2) 
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NEWS OF FRATERNALS 





Elect Miss Spangler 
Royal Neighbors 


Supreme Oracle 


Miss Anna B. Spangler of Denver 
has been named supreme oracle of 
Royal Neighbors succeeding Mrs. 





Mrs. Jewell James 


Miss Anna B. Spangler 


Frances L. Torkelson who was in- 
jured fatally in an automobile accident 
near Little Rock, Ark., about two 
weeks ago. 


Mrs. Jewell James, Mountain Grove, 
Mo., was named a supreme director to 
fill the vacancy created by the ad- 
vancement of Miss Spangler. She is re- 
placed as a member of the board of 
supreme auditors by Mrs. Edith M. 
Evans, Gothenburg, Neb. 

Miss Spangler has been with Royal 
Neighbors for 29 years, serving first 
for several years as a district deputy 
in Kansas. In 1932 she was appointed 
field supervisor for Colorado and 
Wyoming, holding this position until 
1941 when she was elected to the board 
of supreme auditors. She has been a 
supreme direotor since 1950. 

Miss Spangler served two terms as 
president of Colorado-Wyoming Fra- 
ternal Congress, of which she is a 
charter member. 

Mrs. James, beginning in 1943, wasa 
district deputy in Missouri until her 
appointment to the supreme board of 
auditors last July. Mrs. Evans has been 
in field work in Nebraska for more 
than 13 years. 





A.A.L. Wisconsin Agents Meet 


Wisconsin Fraternal Life Underwrit- 
ers of Aid Assn. for Lutherans at a 
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One of America’s Leading 
| Fraternal Life Insurance Societies 
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The Aid Association furnishes up-to-date sales kits, numerous 
promotional items, and modern plans of insurance to assist its field 
men in their selling efforts. New representatives attend Home Office 
indoctrination schools, and are further trained by their general 
agents, and through Home Office correspondence courses. 


Aid Association for Lutherans 


Legal Reserve Fraternal Life Insurance 
Home Office: Appleton, Wisconsin 
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ANICO representatives are 
Anico’s best advertisements 


BRUCE M. COX, Mgr., Portland, Oregon Agency 


After two short years of part time work with ANICO, Bruce 
M. Cox was made District Manager in the Portland, Oregon 
Agency in 1949. Because he did such an outstanding job in 
he was the natural choice to succeed as 
manager when Mr. Gifford Hudson was transferred to San 
Francisco. Since becoming Manager of the Portland, Oregon 
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that permits outstanding earnings. 
* Policies that stand out in value against any competition. 
* A management philosophy that is based.on the axiom that 

a company succeeds only when its agency force succeeds. 
% The most modern and effective selling aid program that 
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meeting in Milwaukee heard talks by 
Will Froehlich, manager for Occiden- 
tal Life of California, and Dale B. 
Potts, vice-president and director of 
agencies for Wisconsin Casualty Assn. 


Lutheran Brotherhood’s 
ew Home Underway 





Shown above is an artist’s sketch 
of Lutheran Brotherhood’s $2% mil- 
lion home office building to be built 
on the corner of Second avenue south 
and 7th street, Minneapolis. Construc- 
tion will start at once and completion 
is scheduled by the end of 1955. Orig- 
inal plans called for four floors but 
continued growth of the society indi- 
cates a greater eventual need. The 
new building will have six floors with 
about 105,000 square feet of floor 
space. The two upper floors will be 
rented until needed by the society. 

The main section of the building 
will face 7th street and a one-story 
unit will parallel Second avenue, set 
back by a buffer strip of lawn and 
trees. An outdoor sunken court will 
open off the inside the “L” formed by 
the two sections. The building will be 
modern in every respect. The upper 
five floors of the main office section 
will be sheathed with thin walls of 
glass and steel, and in contrast the 
recessed first-floor-line will be of 
rough hewn stone. 

The building will have air-condi- 
tioning, fluorescent lights, acoustical 
treatment, automatic elevators and an 
extensive speaker system for inter- 
communication and background music. 
There will be an employes’ dining 
room and lounge and a 300-seat audi- 
torium on the first basement level. 

Lutheran Brotherhood recently 
passed the half-billion-dollar life in- 
surance in force mark and sales this 
year are expected to total nearly $100 
million. Assets exceed $90 million. 


Praetorians President 





J. M. Mottley, 


whose election as 
president of the => * gym. 


Praetorians was 
reported in last 
week’s is- 


sue, started with 
the organization in 
1929 as an agent at 
Houston. He was 
made cashier there 
the following year, 
both cashier and 
manager at Hous- 
= in 1940 — = . ae 
1941 was elect ee 

a director. Since +. oy 
being named national vice-president in 
1951 he has had charge of investments 
in addition to other official and ad- 
ministrative functions. 


Elect Mrs. Meiselbach at 


Degree of Honor Wis. Rally 


Mrs. Clara Meiselbach, Milwaukee, 
was elected state president of Degree 











of Honor Protective Assn. at a convep. 
tion in Milwaukee. She succeeds Rs. 
ther Forbes. Others named were Mrs 
Louis Rasmussen, Ladysmith, and 
Caroline Grossmann, Milwaukee, vice. 
presidents, and Mrs. Mildred Green. 
wald, Barron, secretary. 

Several hundred delegates from 95 
Wisconsin lodges attended. Guests in. 
cluded Mrs. Edna Dugan, president, 
and Mrs. Clara Bender, secretary, both 
of Minneapolis. 








Sprague, Barnhurst, 
Four Others Advanced 
by Provident Mutual 


Lewis C. Sprague, Provident Mutua] 
general agent at New York City, has 
been elected 2nd vice-president, and H. 
G. Barnhurst, general agent at Syra- 





Henry G. Barnhurst 





Lewis C. Sprague 


cuse since 1940, will succeed him. Ef- 
fective date of the appointments is 
Jan. 1, 1955. 

Replacing Mr. Barnhurst at Syracuse 
on Jan. 1, 1955 will be William H. Wel- 
ler, a supervisor there for three years, 
He joined the company in 1948. 

Eugene R. Hook, Westfield district 
supervisor since 1952, has been pro- 





Eugene R. Hook William H. Weller 

moted to manager of New Brunswick- 
Westfield agency in New Jersey, and 
Richard L. Benson, who has been man- 
ager at New Brunswick, will return to 
the agency department, assuming a 
post in the training section. He has 
been with the company since 1947 at 





Richard L. Benson 


Edward F. Jackman 


the home office and at New Brunswick. 
Edward F. Jackman, supervisor at the 
Sprague agency since 1951, has been 
appointed Toledo manager. 

Mr. Sprague joined Provident Mu- 
tual in 1935 as a manager in New York 
City and became general agent in 1938. 
Mr. Barnhurst joined the Sprague 
agency in 1931 and was supervisor 
1936-40. He is president of Provident 
Mutual Agents & Managers Assn. 
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Compare them! You'll agree ... and you'll sell . . . the finest juvenile plan 
written in the United States today! You'll get top first year commission . . . 


and lifetime renewals too. 


Write us today for a sample of our PEP (Progressive Estate Plan) policy. 


CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE 
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PAN-AMERICAN’S 
CAREER CONTRACT 


which stresses the company’s 
philosophy of helping the 
best men make more money. 
To do this job, we furnish 
ample training, top-notch 
sales aids and _individual- 
ized policies to meet indi- 
vidual needs. 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS 
President 
EDWARD G. SIMMONS 
Executive Vice-President 
KENNETH D. HAMER 
For Information Address Vice-President & Agency Director 
CHARLES J. MESMAN 
Superintendent of Agencies 
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try in Noventber when the coverage 
marked its 100th anniversary, accord. 
Payments in’55 to ing to Institute of Life Insurance. Ip. 
a dustrial was introduced in England as 
Be $83 Million a means of meeting the needs of low 
New York Life’s dividend payments po mgt i was first sold in 
will be $83 million next year, a new ‘HS country in 1879. 
record as compared with $76.4 million . 
in 1954. Of the $6.6 million increase, Klem Elected Director 
$3.1 million is due to growth of the of Equitable Society 
company and $3.5 million is the result Walter Klem, senior vice-presid 
of changed dividend scales for certain and actuary of Equitable Society He 
categories of policies. been elected a di- | 
Individual dividend payments will rector. He joined 
vary according to the amount of a the company in 
particular policy, the plan and bene- 1947 as 2nd vice- 
fits, the age at which the policy was president and as- 
issued and the time it has been kept sociate actuar 
in force. Here is how the increases after 29 orate 
will affect certain policy categories: with whaneet of 
Larger annual dividends rather than New York. where 
extra dividends are contemplated he rose rn associ- 
under the AD 54 series. The 1954 scale ate actuar He 
will be continued. This is the case, wes same tia his 
also, for nearly all policies under the resent position 
AD 48 series except for any extra — E we 
dividend elements which may arise Society eer 


N. Y. Life Dividend 





Walter Klem 
from waiver of premium and double fie is president of Society of A 
indemnity benefits. As a result, the and Ae former suman’ af pe 
dividend pattern for AD 48 issues, as Society of America, which preceded 
well as net payments and net costs, the present society. 





w:.]1 be more comparable with those 
ilustrated for the AD 54 oe. dais Travelers Promotes Hust 

_ pattern of termination divi- William J. Hust, Jr. has been a 
dends in connection with AD 48 poli- : 5 tet apeeh 4 
cies has also been brought into line —— — Hartford. lon a 
with that of the AD 54 series. This Travelers. Prior to his appointment, 
pattern does not contemplate payment he was group pension supervisor at 
of termination dividends upon death Bridgeport. He has had extensive ex- 
but does provide for payment on cash Perience in the general field of group 
surrender of endowment maturity at isurance as well as specialized home 
attained age 65 or later if the policy peng et mre Mon pension planning 
is then at least 10 (instead of 20) ™ — 
years in force and is not lapsed. 

Thus, termination dividends con- On Prov. Mutual Board 
templated for AD 48 policies will be Provident Mutual of Philadelphia 
the same in amount and will be pay- has elected Harry W. Gadsden to the 
able on the same basis as those il- >oard. He is vice-president and di- 
lustrated for the AD 54 series. rector of production and engineering 


For policies without disability bene- om & Dohme division of Mais 


fits, issued prior to AD 48, the scale 
gg —— — a Jefferson Standard Runs Seminars 

— = P Jefferson Standard recently con- 
For policies with these benefits, gucted two advanced seminars on 
issued prior to AD 48, annual divi- programming, business insurance, the 
dends will be exactly the same in 1955 new social security law and taxation 
as on similar policies without the affecting life insurance for members of 
benefits, instead of lower as has been its agencies in eight western states. 
the case for more than 20 years. There Seth C. Macon, superintendent of 
will be minor exceptions for certain 28encies, directed the schools. He was 


A a . assisted by W. L. Seawell, superin- 
categories of policies issued prior to tendent of agencies, and John D. 


1921. Foes : - 
. Griffiths, assistant superintendent of 
The interest rate declared under agencies. Karl Ljung, agency vice- 


supplementary contracts and dividends president, spoke at both seminars. 
left on deposit will continue in 1955 
at 3%, or under the guaranteed rate, Judd Dibble to Be Manager 

if higher. The Judd Dibble general agency of 


: Provident Life & Accident in Los 
100 Years of Industrial Life Angeles will become a branch office 
There were 113 million industrial of the company. Mr. Dibble will head 


life policies outstanding in this coun- the office as manager. 

















LIFE AGENTS 
GENERAL AGENTS 
AND BROKERS 


LONG TERM BANK LOANS ia 
ARRANGED ON VESTED <§ 
RENEWAL CONTRACTS ™ 


U. C. & G. C. serves the financial needs of those engaged in the Life Insurance Business. Your 
tax problems may be simplified and savings effected. Correspondence Invited. 


UNDERWRITERS CREDIT & GUARANTY CORPORATION 









405 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4, California 
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Trends in Major Medical Cover Are 
Discussed at Insurance Buyers Meeting 


A status report on major medical 
insurance, combined with descriptions 
of plans used by Standard Oil of Cal- 
ifornia and Sears, Roebuck & Co. were 
presented to those attending the in- 
surance section meeting of American 
Management Assn. at Chicago. 
Speakers were Edmund R. Whittaker, 
vice-president of Prudential; Lec 
Laird, benefits division manager of 


Standard of California, and William "==™ 


~ 1900000 


H. Stubbs, personnel policy and bene- 
fits manager of Sears. 
Mr. Whittaker, who is one of the 


of coverage, although capturing a 
good deal of interest, has not developed 
as fast as he expected. He attributed 
this to the fact that there is no stand- 
ard product and each company going 
into the field puts out new ideas “so 
that the prospective buyer becomes 
hopelessly confused.” 

Despite the variety of ideas on the 
subject, Mr. Whittaker said there are 


certain trends which he considers _ 


gratifying, and he commented on 


i 
leaders in developing major medical 
insurance, commented that this type * 


sured received medical treatment with- 
in 90 days prior to the effective date. 
Although the reasoning behind this 
is understandable, Mr. Whittaker said 
he thinks it goes too far. The require- 
ment should be modified along the 
lines of the incontestable clause in 
ordinary life policies, he suggested, 
to the effect that if the insured is 


them. He said he got his information {~~ 


by writing three companies he con-  - 
intelligent . .. ° 
competitors,” asking for experience on * 


siders “progressive and 
a number of points. He combined these 
answers with the experience in his own 
company, and commented on the de- 
velopment. He also offered some of 


his own opinions on the trend in ma- — 
jor medical based on his experience ~. 
before the Wolverton committee of the — 
Congress and conversations with em- | 


ployers. 

One of the criticisms offered by the 
Wolverton committee was that the 
amount of coverage most people have 
is a drop in the bucket in the case of 
serious illness, especially when it in- 
volves any amount of private nursing 
and Mr. Whittaker said major medica’ 
is the answer to this. He added, how- 
ever, that he has strong feelings on the 
question of excluding coverage be- 
cause of pre-existing conditions. 

“I deplore the trend which is now 
being followed by many companies in 
trying to sell major medical at low 
rates with limited coverage,” he de- 
clared. “I believe that major medical 
must be a comprehensive coverage, anc 
from all the experience we have had 
it is easier to enroll employes on lib- 


eral benefits than on limited benefits | 


at a lower cost.” 

In the case of Prudential, there was 
an 80% enrollment down to the low- 
est salary bracket, even though the 
original charge for single employec 
was 50 cents a week. At the same 
time Prudential was enrolling its own 
people, it was running an enrollment 
6: another large case where empha 
sis was placed on low cost, and there 


was a much better enrollment in the | 


lowest salary groups of Prudential em- 
ployes at 50 cents with a $100 deducti- 
ble than there was in the other case 
at 30 cents with a $200 deductible. 
“I really dread the adverse effec‘ 
upon the public relations of the in- 
surance industry if there is anv 
marked trend toward selling limited 
coverage in order to scrimp on the 
rate,” Mr. Whittaker said. “It woulc 
delude the public by making them 
think they have coverage when ther 


haven’t and in public opinion we woul¢e | _ 
be right back in Chairman Wolverton’: 


dark days.” 

One of the popular lines of major 
Medical on the market excludes pre 
existing conditions for which the in- 


he employee. 
Retirement pension for ¢ 
; Death benefits for his dependents. , 
s idow to supplemen 
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still actively at work one year after 
his insurance becomes effective and 
has not put in a claim on the pre- 
existing condition, then the exclusion 
is automatically void. 

Mr. Whittaker made a suggestion to 
the buyers about how they can keep 
up interest in their major medical 
plans and increase the enrollment. This 
can be done, he said, by keeping be- 
fore the employes the unusual claim 
cases, and an effective way to do this 
is in the company house organ. Pru- 
dential has done this and at the end 
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of the first year a_ re-enrollment 
brought in another 3,000 lives. 

One of the questions Mr. Whittaker 
asked of other companies doing a ma- 
jor medical business was whether 
cases are still being written on execu- 
tive groups or whether there has been 
a trend toward making coverage avail- 
able to those in lower income brackets. 
The first company said it has noticed 
a trend toward coverage for all em- 
ployes, and has written two cases 
which are union welfare plans cover- 


ing union members only. The second 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 19) 
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O. M. BARRY 


Jackson, Miss. Joined 
Home Life, 1931; be- 
come Manager, 1935. 





F. FRIEDLER, CLU 
New Orleans, La. 
Joined Home Life, 
1926; Manager, 35. 











R. N. LYONS 
Philadelphia. Joined 
Home Life, 1938; be- 
came Manager, 1947. 





L. MINUSKIN 
Paterson, N. J. Joined 
Home Life, 1929; be- 
came Manager, 1930. 














J. H. COLES 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Joined 
Home Life, 1939; be 
came Manager, 1943, 


W. E. CARNRIGHT 

New York, N. Y. Joined 
Home Life, 1945; be- 
came Manager, 1954. 


W. T. BOLTON 
Syracuse, N. Y. Joined 
Home Life, 1942; be- 
came Manager, 1949. 


R. W. BREMNER 
New York, N. Y. Joined 
Home Life, 1942; be- 
came Manager, 1949. 


E. B. CASE 


Rochester, N. Y. Joined 
Home Life, 1947; be- 
came Manoger, 195). 


No Previous Experience— 


Yet Each of These Men Found 


H. L. HAMILTON, CLU 
Louisville, Ky. Joined 
Home Life, 1936; be- 
come Manoger, 1945. 





Opportunity 





HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
256 Broadway, New York 8, New York 


4. 4. Evans 
Vice Pres. & Mgr. of Agencies 


W. J. MC FEELY, JR. 
Baltimore, Md. Joined 
Home Life, 1938; be- 
come Manager, 1947. 


W. P. Worthington 
President 








C. O. PRATT 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Joined Home Life, 
1947; Manager, ‘52. 


R. E. PHILLIPS 
Chicago, Ill. Joined 
Home Life, 1948; be- 
came Manager, 1952. 


D. M. MUNN 
New York, N. Y. Joined 
Home Life, 1933; be- 
came Manager, 1942. 


J. F. PAQUIN 
Rockford, Ill. Joined 
Home Life, 1943; be- 
came Manager, 1947. 


W. C. PETTY, SR. 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Joined Home Life, 
1930; Manager, ‘42. 
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H. W. DAVY, CLU 
San Francisco. Joined 
Home Life, 1932; be- 
came Manager, 1943. 


E& F. DAVY, CLU 
Salt Lake, Utah. Joined 
Home Life, 1929; be- 
come Manager, 1939. 








J. S. DUDLEY, JR., CLU 
Atlanta, Ga. Joined 
Home Life, 1937; be- 
came Manoger, 1949. 








H. S. EASTON, CLU 
Cleveland. Joined 
Home Life, 1943; be- 
came Manager, 1944. 


THESE 31 AGENCY MANAGERS are living proof of 
“opportunity unlimited” at Home Life. Each of them joined 
the company with no life insurance experience; each was a 
successful ‘“‘Planned Estates” Field Underwriter, received 
management training and is now managing his own agency. 
As a group, they average 18 years of Home Life service. . 


Their careers are the fulfillment of a promise that 

is made to each individual who joins the company. In 1924 
Home Life President E. I. Low first put it into words: 

“I am ambitious that this company shall not only give to 
its policyholders the ultimate in life insurance service, 


but that it shall be a good company to work for. 


I want it to offer to the men and women associated with 


it the widest scope for . . . their abilities and the 


opportunity to go as far as those abilities and their 


ambition carry them.” 


Under succeeding Home Life Presidents J. A. Fulton, 

W. J. Cameron, and W. P. Worthington, advancement-from- 
within has become a guiding principle of operation. 

As the company has grown, management training 

has emerged as a recognized home office responsibility 

and a formalized training program has developed. 

For these 31 agency managers, ‘opportunity unlimited” 


has real meaning. 


L. C. REEVES 
Richmond, Va. Joined 
Home Life, 1938; be- 
came Manager, 1953. 


P. F. SAINT, CLU 
Boston, Mass. Joined 
Home Life, 1945; be- 
came Manager, 1951. 








J. J. SHILLING 


Los Angeles. Joined 
Home Life, 1946; be- 
came Manager, 1950. 





A. D, SUTHERLAND 
Detroit, Mich. Joined 
Home Life, 1933; be- 
came Manager, 1935. 


R. C. ELLIS 
New York, N. Y. Joined 
Home Life, 1916; be- 
came Manager, 1928. 







Vv. W. HOLLEMAN 
Wash., D. C. Joined 
Home Life, 1927; be- 
came Manager, 1934. 


C. F. MC KENDRY 
Albany, N. Y. Joined 
Home Life, 1947; be- 
came Manager, 1953. 


M. M. ZOBLER, CLU 
New York, N. Y. Joined 
Home Life, 1945; be- 
came Manager, 1954. 











C. C. FARRELL 
Houston, Tex. Joined 
Home Life, 1941; be- 
came Manager, 1950. 





T. M. LEMLY 
Memphis, Tenn. Joined 
Home Life, 1939; be- 
came Manager, 1949. 


R. MARTIN 


Champaign, Ill. Joined 
Home Life, 1915; be- 
came Manager, 1918. 


“A Career 
Underwriter’s 
Company” 
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Huebner Featured at Joint 


San Francisco Meeting 


S. S. Huebner, president emeritus of 
the American College, addressed a 
joint meeting of San Francisco Life 
Underwriters Assn., San Francisco 
General Agents & Managers Assn. 
and San Francisco CLU chapter. 

Considering only three cents of 
every dollar is for life insurance and 
that one family of every four has no 
life insurance, Dr. Huebner declared 
the future for the American agency 
system is most promising. He added, 
however, this is contingent upon con- 
tinuing educational activities which 


will increase the ability of the agent 
to sell and serve. He urged impetus be 
given to the move to bring knowledge 
of life insurance economics to high 
schoo] students. 

Mr. Huebner observed that life un- 
derwriters, to present an adequate 
program, should have a_ basically 
liberal understanding of all forms of 
insurance coverages so that they can 
adequately meet all circumstances of 
a prospect. 


Conn. General Promotes D. A. Frink 

Connecticut General has promoted 
David A. Frink to group pension rep- 
resentative for the New York metro- 
politan area. He was at the home office. 








regional companies. 


Life representative. 


Agency and 

field underwriting 
opportunities 
available to men 
residing in the 

14 Western States. 





try this hat 
for size! 


That’s what it boils down to when a new man joins 
the Capitol Life. Contracting with a new company is 
much the same as buying a new hat. You want your hat 
to fit well...to wear longer...and to fully meet your 
personal needs. That’s why we at the Capitol Life have 
placed a lot of emphasis on our Agent Contracts. 

Our objective was to develop contracts that fully 
meet the needs of each new man in terms of his experi- 
ence, qualifications, and personal requirements... to 
develop contracts that not only “fit well and wear longer” 
but ones that will meet the real human needs of the 
Agent. We're proud to say we've reached our objective. 
You can find proof of this in the fact that more and 
more men are joining the Capitol Life each month. More 
and more men are finding out they can finally get many 
of the things they have a right to expect from the insur- 
ance business... with one of the West's fastest growing 


We think you'll like our philosophy of “finding 
the hat that fits.” Capitol men do. Just ask any Capitol 





WRITE: Thomas F. Daly il, Vice President and Director of Agencies. 


DENVER, COLORADO 








Socialization Big Threat, 
Walker Tells Indiana Rally 


The U. S. is much nearer complete 
socialization today than England was 
before World War II, Robert L. Walk- 
er, president of NALU, told the mid- 
year meeting of Indiana Assn. of Life 
Underwriters in Indianapolis. 

Today, Mr. Walker said, reliable es- 
timates are that one man in 13 is being 
supported by the tax payments of the 
other 12, and that if present trends 
continue, in 50 years one out of six 
will be supported by the other five. 
Social security, he declared, is no 
longer sound economics or sociology 
but only “political rutting.” He re- 
viewed several trends in the business 
and economy which “must be watched 
closely.” 


Also speaking at the meeting, pre-- 


sided over by Francis Davis, general 
agent, Indianapolis Life, Marion, pres- 
ident of the Indiana association, Com- 
missioner Wells declared that Indiana 
has seen an influx of new companies 
at a rate second only to Texas, “a poor 
second, but second nonetheless.” He 
reported that the department will seek 
legislation to double the present capi- 
tal and surplus requirements of $100,- 
000 and $50,000. 

Among other legislation he revealed 
he will seek, Mr. Wells named reduc- 
tion of the commission on the sale of 
company stock from 15 to 10%, and 
amendent of the present premium tax 
of 3% minus certain allowable deduc- 
tions, to a straight 2%. 





Jaqua Texas Award Winner 


Texas Leaders Round Table will pre- 
sent its outstanding achievement award 
for 1954 to A. R. Jaqua, director of 
the Southern Methodist University in- 
stitute, at a dinner at Dallas Dec. 9. 

Mr. Jaqua, who played a major role 
in establishment of the SMU institute 
and has been its only director, was 
selected for the award “because he has 
done more than anyone else in the 
state in helping life insurance men.” 





Benson Moves to Ground Floor 


The Cincinnati agency of Union 
Central Life, headed by Judd C. Ben- 
son, held an open house in its new 
first floor quarters in the company’s 
home office annex building, 309 Vine 
street. The agency, the company’s 





largest, had been located on the 17th 
floor of the home office where it wag 
a tenant since the building was com. 
pleted in 1913. 

The new location, in addition tg 
providing space for 23 agents, adminis. 
trative, and medical staffs, includes 
extended facilities for the estate anal. 
ysis department and the pension and 
employe benefit department. 


CLUs Give Skit for Okla. Managers 


The Nov. 19 program of Oklahoma 
General Agents & Managers Club was 
staged by Oklahoma City CLU chapter 
members. Participating in a play cen. 
tering around business insurance were 
Richard Turpin, Prudential; Frank 
Marshall, Prudential; R. W. Dozier, 
Massachusetts Mutual; Joseph Dean, 
Connecticut Mutual, George Brown 
and Charlevan Baker, Liberty Nation. 
al. 


lowa Quarter Million Club Meets 


A strong program for the fall meet- 
ing of Iowa Quarter Million Club at. 
tracted a large attendance. 

Speakers were Dr. Pak-Chue Chan, 
Iowa State College; R. L. Swarzman, 
Equitable Society, E. R. Monson, 
American Mutual Life, J. J. Donohue, 
Jr., New York Life, all from Des 
Moines; and L. T. Stearn, Northwest- 
ern Mutual, Minneapolis. R. H. Pick- 
ford, Jr., Northwestern Mutual, Cedar 
Rapids, was moderator of an “idea” 
session. 











Hancock Host to Its Retired 


BOSTON—Paul F. Clark, president 
of John Hancock, played host to 150 
retired members of the company at a 
luncheon in the home office. The group 
represented one-half of the total num- 
ber of retired Hancock employes. Also 
present at the luncheon, the first of 
its kind ever held by the company, 
were 18 company officers. 





10,000 at Hancock ‘Family Day’ 


BOSTON—Nearly 10,000 people 
were entertained by John Hancock at 
one of the biggest “family day” par- 
ties ever held in New England. Sixty 
refreshment stands in departments 
throughout the building afforded the 
Hancock people an opportunity to visit 
in their own departments and _ intro- 
duce their families to fellow employes. 
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New HIC Booklet 
Tells Aims, Practices 
of A&H Insurers 


The first comprehensive statement 
of policy, purpose, and practice by in- 
surers which provide health insurance 
has been published by Health Insur- 
ance Council, a 9-year-old confedera- 
tion of the nine insurance trade asso- 
ciations whose member companies now 
collectively account for more than 
seven-eighths of A&H business in the 


U.S. 

Entitled The Health Insurance Story, 
the booklet represents an effort by the 
council to provide physicians, hospital 
administrators, and others with a clear 
and useful explanation of the imsurer 
point of view about health insurance, 
according to council chairman John H. 
Miller, vice-president of Monarch Life 
of Massachusetts. 

“The voluntary health insurance 
movement can achieve its full poten- 
tial for service to the American peo- 
ple,” Mr. Miller said, “only if there is 
mutual understanding and cooperation 
petween the professionals who provide 
health care services and the various 


Gas Kills 1,400 Yearly 


NEW YORK—Accidental gas poison- 
ing takes an annual toll of about 1,400 
lives in the United States, and nearly 
three out of four of these deaths occur 
in and about the home, statisticians of 
Metropolitan Life report. 

In the company’s experience among 
industrial policyholders for the period 
1951-1953, gas ranges or gas heaters 
were involved in more than half of all 
fatalities from accidental gas poison- 
ing in and about the home, with a 
common cause of accidents being the 
turning on of gas jets without lighting 
them. In the gas poisoning accidents 
which occur outside the home, auto- 
mobile exhaust fumes were the leading 
cause of death. 


J. A. Snow in Group Post 


John A. Snow has been appointed 
group supervisor of policy services by 
New England Mutual. He joined the 
company in 1937 and served in the 
medical department until his transfer 
to the group department last March. 


Wins Security Mutual Drive 


Irwin M. Flaster, local agent in 
Newark, led the field in personal pro- 
duction to win Security Mutual’s con- 
test honoring Norman T. Carson, agen- 
cy vice-president, on his 15th anni- 
versary with the company. 

Mr. Flaster, a member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table and the company’s 
Million Dollar Agency Club, joined 
Security Mutual in 1950. The Kay 
agency, of which he is a member, was 
the top agency in the company’s Em- 
pire division. 








Conacher Joins Plante Agency 

Alastair Conacher has been ap- 
pointed as assistant general agent and 
Sales manager of the Plante agency of 
John Hancock Mutual at Cleveland. A 
former secretary-treasurer of Ontario 
Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Conacher 

ter was a Canada Life agent at Ham- 
ilton, Ont., and district manager at 
Buffalo. 


Occidental Names Two 
Hugh S. Sasseman has been named 
stant manager of Occidental of 
California’s Chicago branch, replacing 
Davis McAdoo who becomes assistant 
brokerage manager. Mr. McAdoo 
joined Occidental in Chicago in 1953 
Mr. Sasseman was an agent with 
John Hancock Mutual for nine years 
in Oak Park, II. 





organizations which provide health in- 
surance protection.” 

The booklet is the first major educa- 
tional medium produced by the coun- 
cil’s information and publications com- 
mittee and is described as the fore- 
runner of a program of _ public 
relations activities. 

Seven broad aspects of health insur- 
ance are considered, starting with a 
well-rounded discussion of the nature, 
value and scope of health insurance. 
Development of the various forms of 
health insurance is traced from earli- 
est beginnings, more than 100 years 


ago, to the newly-developed policies 
covering major medical expense. 
Fundamentals, such as the principle of 
coinsurance, are explained in another 
chapter. 

Alternative approaches to health in- 
surance are considered. The distinc- 
tions and differences between the 
cash-benefit contracts offered by in- 
surance companies and the various 
types of contract of other insuring or- 
ganizations are explored. 

Part of the booklet is devoted to the 
purchase and ownership of health in- 
surance, steps in planning a good pro- 


gram are explained, and there are 
valuable hints for the policyholder, in- 
cluding an explanation of how to 
claim benefits. 

Ways in which insuring organiza- 
tions, physicians, hospitals, employers, 
government, and the insuring public 
can work together toward achieving 
maximum success for the voluntary 
health insurance movement are dis- 
cussed. 

Single copies are available without 
charge from any member of the coun- 
cil. On bulk orders, there is a charge of 
50¢ a copy. 





measurable value. 


Definite Need For 
Good Insurance Newspapers 


There is not merely a place for good insurance papers but there is a very definite 
need of them. It should be recognized that they perform an important function for the 
insurance business as a whole; that their position is unique, unduplicated and of 


A good insurance newspaper disseminates important, current, and often vital 
information. It keeps everyone informed regarding changes and events. It reports 
the trends and tendencies in the business. It records what is happening and predicts 
what will probably occur in the future. It outlines the new selling ideas that are de- 
veloped by insurance producers everywhere. 

It does all this efficiently and impartially. It is to insurance as a business, what 
a daily newspaper is to the people of a large city. If all insurance newspapers and 
journals were to cease publication, the effect on insurance would be the same as if all 
daily newspapers were to be discontinued in a metropolitan area. 


The important and worth while insurance newspapers influence and mold opinion, 





check radical tendencies and irregularities; crystalize opinion and make in general for 
a healthier and sounder condition than would be possible if insurance had no voice 
such as is given to it by the insurance newspapers. Any student of history knows that 
the country having a free and uncensored press is progressive, liberal and successful, 
and that the backward nations of the world are those either without a free press or 
with newspapers that are censored and restricted. 

Applying this line of thought to the insurance business, it may be said that insurance 
is decidedly better off with a number of good insurance papers than it would be if 


there were none at all, or (and this would be just as bad) if the leading papers were 
afraid to print all of the news or to record their opinions frankly; if they were in fear 


of penalties or reprisals. 

It should not be necessary to contend that good insurance newspapers have a 
place in the insurance industry, and their value and influence is recognized by those 
insurance officials who have taken the time to think about them and the important part 
they play in the week by week development of the insurance business. 
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Mr. OSLICO Says: 


"Faint heart 
ne’er won... 


Write Either fair lady or success. If 
for it’s success you want, investi- 
OSLICO gate our career-building pro- 
agency gram with lifetime compen- 
opportunities sation, cman nian 
e agent's death, disability and 
w = retirement plan. 
stares 
of 
Indiana 
and 
Illinois 


wa ae, 
THE OHIO STATE LIFE 


Columbus, Ohio 


FRANK 1. BARNES Ist V.P. and DIRECTOR OF AGENCIES 
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DON’T WORK HARDER—WORK SMARTER 


The Bankers Mutual Simplified Selling System will bring 
you greater sales results with the same amount of time 
and effort you are now expending. Don't take our word for 
it, investigate this yourself. 

RIDING ON A.I.R.* .. . will pay you more for the busi- 
ness you produce than you will believe possible until you 
give us an opportunity to show you what you can do under 


our agency agreement. 





* Automatic Increasing Remunerator Contract 


PLUS... 


PERSISTENCY BONUS, LIFETIME RENEWALS, FREE VACATION, INCENTIVE CON- 
TESTS, and PRODUCTION CLUBS. 


A.L.R. is available in Illinois, Michigan and Missouri. Write today in confidence for full 
details to Herbert Jensen, Agency Vice President. 


Bankers Miual Ly " 
MAaWrance a) —_ 
ti (om) 
4 & 
LOUIS FAUSER, President wome orsice Fereporr, ILLINOIS nes ww 
An Old Line Mutuai Legal Reserve Life Insurance Company 
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Agent Best to Keep 
Medical Costs Down 


The agent is more effective than the 
company in helping doctors and hos- 
pitals of his community keep down the 
cost of medical care, according to Wen- 
dell Milliman, vice-president in charge 
of group insurance for New York Life. 
In his speech before the Houston Area 
Insurance Buyers Assn. at Houston, he 
said that overuse and overcharges for 
medical care is a problem common to 
doctors, employers and insurance com- 
panies, and only by concerted action 
can it be solved. 

As a result of high medical costs, he 
said, there is a growing effort on the 
part of medical and hospital organiza- 
tions to discourage and control overuse 
and overcharges for medical care. Un- 
necessary expense not only increases 
the cost of insurance, but also endan- 
gers the continuation of the present 
basis of medical practice. — 

In reviewing the general progress of 
group plans, Mr. Milliman noted par- 
ticularly the rapid growth of major 
medical. Calling it “the most impor- 
tant single development in the group 
insurance field in many years,” he 
said that while there were only 506 
major medical contracts in force cov- 
ering about 1 million persons, at the 
beginning of this year, New York Life 
alone has underwritten 72 such groups 
since that time, more than 10% of the 
Jan. 1 total of major medical contracts 
in force for all companies. 


Aviation Charges Cut 


Connecticut General has liberalized 
its aviation underwriting, charging 
only $2 per $1,000 annual extra premi- 
um for pilots and crew members of 
scheduled U. S. and Canadian airlines. 

On endowments maturing in 20 years 
or less and on income policies on which 
cash value equals the face amount in 
20 years or less, no aviation extra pre- 
miums are now required. All plans, 
including term, are available to pilots 
and air crews up to the company’s pub- 
lished limit of issue. 








Correspondents Meet in Cal. 

President Peter M. Fraser addressed 
Connecticut Mutual western and 
Florida farm and ranch loan corres- 
pondents meeting for three days at 
Pebble Beach, Cal. Others from the 
home office included Frank G. Snel- 
grove, farm loan secretary, and John 
“ Downey, manager, agricultural 
oans, 


Life of Georgia Promotes Tibbitts 

Life of Georgia has appointed J. S. 
Tibbitts of Marietta, Ga.,_ district 
manager at Alexandria, La. A staff 
manager for four years, he has been 
with the company since 1946. New 
training assistants, all promoted from 
staff managerships, are F. C. Tillery, 
Sheffield, Ala., Dave Dawson, Green- 
ville, S. C., and V. S. Lewis, Ports- 
mouth, Va. 
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ITTLE did we realize that we formed a small 
snowball when we came out with a high-minimum 
low-premium type of policy over a year ago. At 
that time we designed our “Gold Standard”— 
$15,000 minimum face ordinary life policy with the 
lowest premium of any U. S. company for a similar 
policy. This year we designed our “Golden Years" 









INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





Pennsylvania °¢ 





which is a retirement income type of policy with a 
$10,000 minimum and an unbeatable premi 

We're most pleased to see our older and bigger 
brothers inthe industry now coming out with the 
same type of policies. If your company hasn't done 
so we suggest they do, for the sales results are 
terrific. It's sure fun watching our idea snowball. 


Hany VU. Wade, rresitent 





GENERAL AGENCIES OPEN IN Arkansas * Arizona * California 
aa INSURANCE CO. of IND. Delaware « Florida * Georgic + Illinois * Indiana + Kentucky 
Louisiana Maryland + Michigan + Missouri * New Mexico 


Tennessee © Texas ° 


Virginia + West Virginia 








Central Standard Has é 


New Juvenile Policy 


General Agent Sigmund Corman of 
Cleveland, left, became the first Cen. 
tral Standard Life representative to 





estate plan juvenile policy. Eight year 
old Jay E. Fraigun, son of David Frai. 
gun of Shaker Heights, Ohio, is the 
owner of the initial “PEP” policy. They 
are pictured here. 

“In addition to building up to five 
times the initial amount at age 21, this 
program is based on an endowment at 
age 65 plan,” according to Robert W, 
Staton, director of agencies. ‘Addition. 
al features are the return of premiunis, 
three attractive options at age 21 and 
the waiver of premium benefit to age 
25, at a slight additional cost, in the 
event of the death or disability of the 
parent.” 

Mr. Corman is one of the leading 
general agents of the Central Standard 
and has represented the company in 
the Cleveland area since 1949. 


Union Central to Use Tape 


Recordings for Sales Ideas 


CINCINNATI—The agency depart- 
ment of Union Central Life has tape 
recorded round-table sessions of recent 
sales strategy board meeting for use in 
developing new sales ideas and im- 
proving those in operation. The record- 
ed sessions were presided over by 
Wendell F. Hanselman, vice-president 
and superintendent of agencies. 

Members of the board, selected on 
the basis of the year’s sales records 
were: Samuel M. Sitomer and Sidney 
L. Wolkenberg New York, B. W. Ar- 
nold III and W. Bruce Pirnie of Boston, 
Walter Fox of Chicago, Lloyd Free- 
man of Philadelphia, Sidney C. Peters 
of Denver, Carl Slavosky of Cincinnati. 
Stephen Traub of Atlanta and Myron 
Williams of Columbus. 





Streamlines App Blanks 


New letterhead size application 
blanks have been introduced by Gen- 
eral American Life. The new blanks 
incorporate many suggestions from the 
company’s general agents advisory 
council, and include space for three 
references which can be used as refer- 
red leads. Many application questions 
have been eliminated and the same 
blank now can be used for various 
classes of insurance. The juvenile ap- 
plication also has been shortened and 
improved. 





Massachusetts Mutual Gains 


Massachusetts Mutual reported a 
record volume of $384,680,813 in new 
business for the first nine months of 
the year. Ordinary, up 14%, accounted 
for $324,117,054. Insurance in force 
rose to $4,189,516,332, ordinary in force 
increasing $184,936,142 to $3,767,534,- 
430, and group and employe $55,- 
837,868 to $421,981,902. 

Los Angeles, with the _ highest 
volume and largest gain, led the 71 of 
the company’s 90 agencies that showed 
nine-month increases. 


Hear Texas Legislative Goals 


Two legislative objectives of Texas 
Assn. of Life Underwriters were out- 
lined at a meeting of Austin, Tex. Life 
Managers Club by Zollie Steakley, 
association counsel. They are an 
agent’s qualification law and a law 
controlling those who set themselves 
up as insurance counselors. 
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Commission Increase 
Reported by Moorhead 
at LIAMA Meeting 


Nineteen out of 79 companies made 
changes during 1954 in first-year com- 
missions, 17 made changes in renew- 
able commissions, and 20 in vesting 

visions for renewal commissions, 
according to a LIAMA survey, E. J. 
Moorhead reported at a forum on cur- 
rent events in compensation at LIA- 
MA’s annual meeting in Chicago. 

He said that 27 companies reported 
changes in their group life plans and 
17 in their agent retirement plans. 
Thirty-three companies reported new 
or increased group hospital and sur- 
gical benefits, nine said they had add- 
ed major medical, three weekly in- 
demnity, and four polio coverage. 

He also reported a survey by LIA- 
MA of 37 companies operating in New 
York. This was completed last August 
as followup to an earlier survey. LI- 
AMA wanted to find out whether there 
had been increases in compensation 
under new provisions of New York 


law. 

Of the 37 companies, 25 general 
agency companies had increased com- 
missions. Twelve had increased secur- 
ity benefits for established agents. Ten 
companies had increased commissions 
above 55% for established general 
agents. Seven companies had increased 
their training allowances for new 
agents and 9 had increased their first 
five-year compensation schedule for 
new general agents. 

Among 12 branch office companies 
surveyed, six had increased their com- 
missions for established agents and 
eight had increased security benefits. 
Nine reported increases in training al- 
lowances for new agents. 

Herbert C. Skiff, Phoenix Mutual, 
moderated the panel, and six partici- 
pants outlined principles behind their 
company compensation plans for su- 
pervisors and assistant managers. The 
speakers were Milton J. Goldberg, 
Equitable Society, Ward Phelps, Mu- 
tual of New York, Charles Edwards, 
New York Life, Seth C. H. Taylor, Sun 
Life of Canada, Robert A. Parish, Con- 
necticut General, and J. E. Carnal, Oc- 
cidental. 

A four-man panel directed by Fred- 
erick A. Schnell, vice-president of 
Prudential, concluded the compensa- 
tion forum with “a progress report on 
new agent financing plans.” Panel 
members were James H. Denman, 
Massachusetts Mutual, W. C. Brudi, 
Lincoln National, and R. de Ward, Mu- 
tual Benefit Life. 





Federal Life Names Four 


Federal Life has appointed Searcy J. 
Graham and Joseph A. Gorman assis- 
tant superintendents of agencies, Tho- 
mas Johnson agency secretary and 
William Motter assistant to the comp- 
troller. 

Mr.. Graham has been Federal’s 
Denver manager. Earlier he was with 
Home Life and Prudential there. Mr. 
Gorman formerly was manager in the 
Philippine Islands for Lincoln Natio- 
nal Life. Mr. Johnson has been in 
newspaper work and Mr. Motter was 
an : cee with the Illinois depart- 
ment. 





Nat'l, Vt., Cuts Extra Air Premiums 


National Life of Vermont has re- 
duced most civilian aviation extra pre- 
Miums, classifying private pilots ac- 
cording to their experience and cur- 
rent flying activity. Most will be ac- 
cepted with an extra premium of $2.50 
Per $1,000. 

The extra premium for scheduled 
airline pilots has been reduced from 
$3 to $2 per $1,000, and standard rates 


will be given where the plan is a 
short term endowment. 

Military pilots and co-pilots between 
30 and 34 now rate at $5.65 per $1,000, 
$2.85 under the previous rate. Crew 
members over 25 are also accepted at 
$5.65 per $1,000. 


Harrison Nat'l Sells Stock 


Authority to sell 100,000 shares cf 
common stock was granted to Harrison 
National Life of Indianapolis by the 
Indiana department. The $1 par value 
stock will be sold at $3 each. Full au- 
thorized capital is 300,000 shares of $1 
par value stock. 

The stock will be distributed through 
Capitol Securities Co. of Indianapolis. 
The incorporators are L. H. Smith, New 
Castle; A. F. Nemeth, South Bend; 
D. M. Royer, Logansport; P. H. Wil- 
kie, Rushville, the firm’s general 
counsel; R. L. Perrine and Max J. 
Royer, both of Indianapolis. 


Pollard Equitable District Head 

Ewell L. Pollard has been appointed 
district manager in the Nashville of- 
fice of Equitable Society. Kenneth W. 
Taylor will be his field assistant. Mr. 
Pollard joined Equitable in 1950 at 
Florence, Ala., transferring to Nash- 
ville in 1952. Mr. Taylor joined the 
company in 1953. 








Groups Tell Committee 
Military Should Have 


Supplemental Insurance 

In a statement filed with the House 
select committee on survivor benefits, 
American Life Convention and Life In- 
surance Assn. of America reemphasiz- 
ed the opinion of the business that 
“there should remain an area of in- 
centive for a serviceman to provide 
supplemental protection for his de- 
pendents through a personal insurance 
and savings program.” 

The two groups pointed out that life 
companies commonly issue complete 
coverage on servicemen during peace- 
time, and even in time of war will offer 
coverage against normal hazards. “In 
view of the availability of life insur- 
ance coverage for servicemen,” they 
said, “we urge that the level of bene- 
fits provided by government not be so 
high that the serviceman won’t create 
his own insurance estate.” 

In general, they maintained, survi- 
vorship benefits for servicemen should 
terminate upon termination of serv- 
ice, as in most civilian employer plans, 
but that the government should offer 


coverage without penalty to servi-e- 
men who have physical disabilities re- 
ceived in line of duty. 





Levey Manhattan's Westerr 


Superintendent of Agencies 


partner in 
agency 


the 


Harry Levey, 
uf 


Schloen-Levey general 
Manhattan Life at 
Beverly Hills, 
Cal., since 1949, 
has been appoin- 
ted western super- 
intendent of agen- 
cies, effective Dec. 
1. His headquar- 
ters wil be at the 
Beverly Hills 
agency, whose 
name has been 
changed to Wil- 
liam J. Schloen 
Jr. & Associates. 

Mr. Levey en- 
tered the business 
in 1930 with Penn Mutual at Chicago 
and in 1933 joined New York Life at 
Los Angeles. He went with Manhattan 
Life in 1948 at Burbank, Cal. 





Harry Levey 





e The Los Angeles office of the Cal- 
ifornia department has been moved to 
909 South Broadway. 



















The 5-Star Prescription 


For the doctor, lawyer, or any prospect who must provide his own old-age in- 
come, the LNL man likes to prescribe our 5-Star Annuity. 


Optional maturity dates enable the policyholder to begin his income early 
or late—any time between age 50 and 
70. This flexibility brings definite tax 
advantages. And life insurance protec- 
tion is provided by this low net-cost 
participating policy, in addition to the 
annuity benefits. 


THE 


Lincoln National’s 5 Star Annuity 
is another reason for our proud claim 
that LNL is geared to help its field men. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 


Its Name Indicates 
Its Character 
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"We 'Nalacs' were tickled to 

see that the judges at the Life 
Advertisers Convention liked our company's 
‘Minute Mailer' well enough to award it a 
prize for excellence in the Direct Mail field. 
Actually it didn't surprise us though, for 
this is the slickest pre-approach piece you've 
ever seen. All you do is slip a simulated news 
clipping into it, dash off a quick note, 
attach your card and mail. 


The company furnishes the 'clips', which can 
be used on any prospect——Life or A&H. Pros- 
pects read them, too—believe me! It's another 
wonderful example of how North American get: 
behind its men with the kind of selling toois 
that do a job." 





HOME OFFICE: 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA NORT 


H. P. SKOGLUND 4. E. SCHOLEFIELD, C.L.U. 
President % Vice President—Director 
of Agencies 


Life and Casualty Company 
ESTABLISHED 1896 


LIFE * ACCIDENT» SICKNESS » HOSPITAL» GROUP 














-" life insurance in force exceeds 
i 
484 | $600,000,000.00 
e 
Group ” ” 
Franchise 
Hospitalization 
Brokerage 
Rei PLUS: One of the most advanced agents 
einsurance a 
training programs in the nation... 
Supervised offices . . . Trained Group 
RE 


men to assist agents . . . An alert 
Underwriting and home office staff... 
Top commissions. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Theo, P. Beasley, President Home Office, Dallas 
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Midland Mutual Boosts Wood Answers Advocate of 


Dividend, Interest Scales Mutual Fund Tie-in Sales 


Midland Mutual Life has revised Arguments of agents opposing the 
upward its dividend schedules and tie-in sale of life insurance with my. 
rates of interest paid on certain poli- tual investment funds in California 
cyholder’s funds, effective Jan. 1. were voiced by R. Edwin Wood, as. 

In general, dividends for policies sociate manager for Phoenix Mutua] 
issued after Jan. 1, 1948, will be in- Life, and carried in the San Francisco 
creased by an additional excess in- News. ; 
terest contribution of .2 of 1% of the About a month ago John Piper, fj. 
policy reserve. Policies with high cash nancial editor, in a lengthy story ip 
values will qualify for larger divi- favor of lifting the ban on such pack. 
dends than those with low cash values. age deals in the state, had indicateg 
Dividends on term and mortgage re- that California’s new corporation com. 
demption policies will be increased for missioner should reverse the decisiog 
most ages at issue due to a change in of his predecessor, disallowing such 
the expense assumptions for these tie-ins. 
coverages. Mr. Wood was quoted as saying that 

In many instances an allowance for life insurance should be purchased for 
improvement in mortality will be made protection and as a basic family back. 
for policies issued from Jan. 1, 1938 log, while common stocks should be 
to Dec. 1, 1947, in addition to the ex- bought for speculative needs above 
cess interest contribution of .2 of 1% family requirements. Any attempt to 
of policy reserve. combine the two elements was des. 

Except where there is a higher cribed as illegitimate. 
guaranteed rate, interest at the rate Mr. Wood is quoted as saying there 
of 3%% will be paid on dividends is evidence in states where tie-in sales 
left to accumulate, interest of 2%% are permitted that many purchasers 
will be credited on premium deposit of the package deal are in great need 
funds and interest of 3% will be paid of more life insurance. He also pointed 
on policy proceeds held under supple- out that life insurance can include dis- 
mentary contracts not involving life ability protection not offered to the 





contingencies. mutual fund buyer, the policy cash 
value is exempt from attachment of 
60 Attend Group Seminar creditors, and that life insurance offers 


General American Life staged a tax advantages. 


group seminar in St. Louis with 60 
field and home office personnel atten- Milwaukee Managers Meet 


ding. 

Speakers included Powell B. Mc- , George A. Knutsen, manager of Mu. 
Haney, president; Emil E. Brill, group tual of New York, and Frank C, 
vice-president; Ray Elyh, group actu- Hughes, general agent of Mutual Bene- 
ary; L. W. Kauble, superintendent of fit Life, were speakers at the Novem- 


ber meeting of Life Managers and 
eae — =. TRemgeem, Group General Agents Assn. of Milwaukee. 


A roundtable discussion followed the 


Monumental Staff Managers Meet ‘1s. 
A staff managers conference of 

Monumental Life was held at the home Mass. SBLI Cuts P. remiums 

office in Baltimore. Nine leading staff A new life policy with reduced 
managers from districts throughout premiums and lower net cost is now 
the country were selected to partici- being sold by members of the Massa- 
pate in the full program. Four Balti- chusetts savings banks life system. 
more staff managers were invited to The new policy is available in amounts 
attend the last two days. from $3,000 to $25,000. 


THE COUNTRY’S MOST FRIENDLY COMPANY 
OFFERS ... 


e aan and attractive agent's and general agent's contracts to those looking 
ora per t 

@ Complete line of Life Insurance policy contracts from birth to age 65 with full 
death benefit from age 0 on juvenile policy contracts. 


@ Complete line of Accident and Health policy contracts with lifetime benefits. 

@ Individual Family Hospitalization contracts with surgical, medical and nurse 
benefits. 

@ Complete substandard facilities. 

@ Educational program for fieldman. 
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Strong, Progressive Company 
Older than 85%, of all legal reserve life 
insurance companies 


COMPANY'S EXPANSION PROGRAM OFFERS 
Openings in California, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio and Wisconsin 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 
C. G. ASHBROOK, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 
NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 









General Agents and Agents 
HAVE YOUR MONEY ON YOUR VESTED RENEWALS NOW 


@ For additional working capital . . . @ To buy or remodel your home 
for expansion © To take advantage of today's in- 
@ To pay off indebtedness .. . vestment opportunities 
protect your credit @ Loans made at bank interest rates 


PLEASE CALL OR WRITE FOR PROMPT, CONFIDENTIAL SERVICE... 


John H. Wewer, president 
¥ 628 U. S. National Bank Bidg. 
RENEWAL GUARANTY CORP. Denver, Colorado * Phone Alpine 5-7360 
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William H. Whorf has been appoint- 
ed director of schools for Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Assn., re- 
placing Brice F. McEuen, who has been 
named agency director for Lamar Life. 

Promoted from consultants to senior 
consultants were William O. Cum- 
mings, Stuart C. Ferris, Charles K. 
Reid II, and Stanford Y. Smith. 

Mr. Whorf joined LIAMA in Novem- 

, 1951, and was appointed senior 
consultant the following agg 


g¢arted with Paul Revere Life in 

Mr. Cummings was Julian Price lec- 
turer in insurance at University of 
North Carolina before joining LIAMA. 
Before that he was with Aetna Life, 
Connecticut Mutual, Continental As- 
surance, and Kansas City Life, and 
acted as special consultant on the man- 
agement program to the dean of Amer- 
iean College. 

Before joining LIAMA Mr. Ferris 
was director of education and sales 
promotion with Monarch Life of Mas- 
sachusetts. He entered the business 
with Travelers. 

Mr. Reid was assistant manager of 
the Marsh agency of Lincoln National 
at Washington, D. C., before joining 
LIAMA. He started in insurance with 
Union Central Life and later went with 
Connecticut General. 

Mr. Smith was a Liberty National 
Life manager before joining LIAMA. 
He entered the business in 1940 with 
Brown Service Ins. Co. 


Myer Leads Mutual, N. Y. 


Myer agency, New York City, led 
Mutual of New York agencies in vol- 
ume sold and number of policies is- 
sued during the first ten months of 
this year. Persons agency, Chicago, is 
second in volume and Hodgkinson, 
San Diego, is second in policies. 

A&H production standings show the 
Sumner agency, Toronto, in first place 
for volume, with the Eve agency at 
Vancouver second. Other agency lead- 
ers in A&H were Myer, Billings, Mont., 
and Grand Rapids. 


Expand Beneficial Life Home 


A new eight-story building in Salt 
Lake City to be occupied principally 
by Beneficial Life is planned for early 
spring construction. To be constructed 
and owned by Zions Securities, the 
building will be used by Beneficial in 
addition to its present home office 
quarters. 

The new $1 million structure will be 
built at 75 West South Temple and its 
floors will coincide with those of the 
present Beneficial Life office. 


Stage L. A. Planning Rally 


Advancing the event from a Decem- 
ber date, Los Angeles Life Managers 
Assn. staged its annual planning ses- 
sion with Robert L. Woods, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, heading the 
panel. 

Participants were Lloyd LaFot, New 
York Life; Sid Stewart, Pacific Mutual 
Life; William Rohloffs, Mutual of New 
York; John Russon, Massachusetts 
Mutual, and Ralph W. Fischer, North- 
western Mutual Life. 


Life & Casualty Changes 


Life & Casualty has promoted R. M. 
Kraft of Gulfport, Miss., to district 
Manager at Meridian, Miss., Hayden 
T. Ford to manager of the new dis- 
trict office at Gadsden, Ala., and 
M. A. McCombs of Austin to district 
manager at Brownwood, Tex. 
Among those transferred were E. L. 
er, manager at Anniston, Ala., 
to Corpus Christi; J. K. Kolb, district 
Manager at Meridian, to Cleveland, 
Tenn., succeeding the retired manager, 
J. H. Palmer; and W. A. Riggs, man- 
ager of the Waycross, Ga., district, to 
the new district office in Valdosta, Ga. 
New districts have been created in 
Lubbock and Waco, with W. W. 











More New Texas Insurers 


Several new companies have been 
licensed by the Texas department. 

Merchants National Life of Denton, 
of which J. B. Clark is president, 
begins with capital of $26,040. 

Spartan National Life of Dallas is 
starting with capital of $100,000 and 
surplus of $12,500. Lester C. Shine is 
president. 

Royal Union is a new Houston in- 
surer, beginning with capital of $100,- 
000 and surplus of $75,000. Raymond 
Holland is president. 

Permian Basin Life of Odessa is 
headed by W. D. Autry and starts 
with capital of $25,000 and surplus of 
$12,500. 

Two new Houston insurers are 
Guaranty National Life, headed by Lee 
Wiley and starting with capital and 
surplus of $264,014, and Texas Home, 
which has capital of $25,000 and sur- 
plus of $12,500, and whose president 
is O. K. Reinhardt. 

Old National of Houston has rein- 
sured Fuller Life of Austin, a mutual 
aid association organized in 1935. 
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here on the question of California 
taxes on premiums collected at Reno, 
Nev., from policyholders residing in 
states in which Occidental was not 
licensed at the time of collection. 

These premiums were paid by per- 
sons who were residents in_ states 
where the company was licensed when 
policies were issued, but subsequently 
moved to states in which the company 
was not licensed. 

State tax authorities opposed Occi- 
dental’s view that this was not busi- 
ness done in California and subject to 
the state tax. When the dispute arose 
Occidental was not licensed in 12 
states. The question involved is be- 
coming less significant because Occi- 
dental now is licensed in all but three 
states. 

It is not yet known if the attorney 
general will appeal the decision to 
the state supreme court. 





e Kar! A. Albrecht, Milwaukee dis- 
trict manager of the social security 
administration, discussed phases of 
the amended act at the November 
meeting of Milwaukee Life Cashiers. 


A COMPANY IS KNOWN 
BY THE MEN IT KEEPS 


‘le full strength of a life insurance company is not measured 
in terms of dollars alone. One of the real assets of any company 
is its agency force, and we are particularly proud of the great 


force of men who represent this company in the Field. 


Many of them are members of our Old Guard with fifteen 
years or more of service. All our Managers and all others in 
supervisory positions were promoted from our own ranks. All 
our men are carefully selected, thoroughly trained, full-time 
Shield Men, dedicated to the highest standards of selling and 


THE 


NATIONAL LIFE 
AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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change “million-dollar ideas” at the 
annual meeting of National Associates 
at Sea Island, Ga. William T. Larsen, 
Newark, was in charge of the meeting 
as 1954 president. 

Home office representatives includ- 
ed H. Bruce Palmer, president; Richard 
E. Pille, Charles G. Heitzeberg and 
William F. Ward, vice-presidents; John 
J. Magovern, Jr., vice-president and 
counsel; James C. Wriggins, assistant 
counsel, and Mildred F. Stone, staff 
assistant. Mr. Magovern and Mr. Wrig- 
gins led a 1-day discussion of the new 
revenue code. 


Greville Asst. SS Actuary 


WASHINGTON—Thomas N. E. Gre- 
ville has been named assistant actuary 
for the social security administration. 
A fellow of Society of Actuaries, he 
was formerly with Acacia. He taught 
actuarial science at Michigan Uni- 
versity, served in the census bureau 
office of vital statistics and for the 
past two years has been assigned by 
the U. S. government as consultant 
on vital statistics to the B i 
government. 
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Automation-a Threat and a Challenge 


Brains have always been important 
in life insurance sales competition. 
Now, into the intensifying inter-com- 
pany cost rivalry comes a new kind of 
brain—the electronic variety. We are 
told it can make important, perhaps 
vital, differences between the net cost 
positions of companies that use it and 
those that don’t. If that is so, and 
there seems no reason to doubt it, the 
merchandising of life insurance in the 
next decade could change in ways that 
today seem fantastic. 

What are some of the things that 
automation could do for—and to—the 
life insurance business? How can high- 
speed electronic computers affect life 
insurance net costs? How might they 
affect competition in still other ways, 

First of all, the life insurance busi- 
ness is a “natural” for automation. 
Much has been done in that direction 
but it is small in comparison with what 
could be done. So much of life insur- 
ance operations is paper work that the 
business has never been able to apply 
mass-production techniques to any- 
thing like the extent they have been 
used in many types of manufacturing. 
The transfer of information to tabulat- 
ing punch-cards was a_ tremendous 
step for life insurance. But it is 
dwarfed by a machine that can record 
and store information as impulses on 
magnetic tapes and yet make the data 
instantly available for reproduction or 
use them to compute almost any con- 
ceivable kind of answer in a fantastic- 
ally brief time. 

What, then, are some of the things 
that might be done if it were possible 
to record a vast variety of information 
cheaply, quickly, store it compactly, 
and utilize it to come up with an- 
swers that with conventional methods 
are impracticably difficult to obtain, 

Even assuming that the life insur- 
ance business were run just as it is 
now, the economies effected by auto- 
mation would cut costs and make oper- 
ating results and other information 
available far more rapidly than is pos- 
sible at present. That in itself would 
have quite an effect on a company’s 
net cost position and the rapidity with 
which it could supply information to 
an agent to pass on to a prospect. This 
rapid service may often be as impor- 
tant in clinching a sale as the cost 
factor. 

But what about other effects, such 
as the use of automation to provide 
exact figures in place of the approxi- 
mations necessarily relied on at pres- 
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ent? Might it not change the entire 
handling of substandard insurance, for 
example? Instead of setting up the 
usual classes of substandard risks and 
attempting to fit impaired lives into 
the proper slots, a company could 
merely feed the applicant’s data into 
a machine and out would come a pre- 
mium rate that would reflect the de- 
gree of extra hazard with a precision 
entirely impracticable with today’s 
methods. 

No reason, either, why the same 
system couldn’t be used to provide far 
more accurate rates for applicants who 
now fall in the general broad classifi- 
cation of “standard.” Perhaps in auto- 
mation there will be found the puz- 
zling question of how much less a 
policyholder should pay because he 
buys a $10,000 or $20,000 policy in- 
stead of one for $2,500. Automation 
used in cost accounting could deter- 
mine how much credit should be al- 
lowed for each additional $1,000 of 
policy size. And automation could in- 
clude that factor in coming up with 
the proper premium rate for each ap- 
plicant. 

Thus, instead of being treated with 
the approximate equity that results 
from today’s methods of categorizing 
applicants, each insured through auto- 
mation would pay a rate—or receive 
a dividend—far more in accord with 
the actual risk he—as an individual— 
constitutes. 

The cost to each policyholder could 
be made to reflect factors that many 
companies cannot now take into con- 
sideration even though doing so would 
produce considerably more equitable 
treatment than is now possible. For ex- 
ample, it should be entirely practica- 
ble to reflect the general level of health 
in the policyholder’s region, if there 
were differences sufficient to affect 
mortality. Policyholders living in states 
with low or high premium taxes could 
be charged rates or paid dividends re- 
flecting these tax variations. 

Charging the policyholder a rate or 
paying him a dividend that reflects his 
risk-status with the highest accuracy 
could be an important competitive fac- 
tor. Those who would enjoy a lower 
cost by this more precise method of 
classification would tend to prefer the 
company that used this classless plan 
of gradation. Those who would be 
charged more than under the tradi- 
tional method would of course tend to 
prefer the company employing the lat- 
ter system. This would result in selec- 
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tion against that type of company, and 
in time its net costs would be forced 
upward, making its competitive posi- 
tion still more difficult. 

Not the least important use of auto- 
mation could be to evaluate the per- 
formance of agents in such a way as 
to throw new light on the factors that 
make for success or failure. Discour- 
agingly little is known about these that 
can be put to practical use. Records 
could be kept with accuracy and in 
detail that would be prohibitively cost- 
ly with today’s usual methods, while 
analysis of the resulting data could be 
completed at low cost and with a 
promptness that would add greatly to 
their value. 

A disturbing aspect of the approach- 
ing widespread use of automation is 
the high unit cost of the machines. 
How many of the country’s nearly 900 
life companies are going to be able to 
afford one of these machines, even on 
a rental basis? If ways cannot be found 
to make the tremendous economies and 
other advantages of these electronic 
brains available to the smaller com- 
panies, the life insurance business may 
find itself in somewhat the position of 
the automobile manufacturing busi- 
ness. Mass production in that industry 
has become so efficient that even the 
smallest manufacturer is running a 
tremendous operation. The rest have 
all been forced out because they 
couldn’t sell enough to take advantage 
of the cost savings in mass production. 

Fortunately for the outlook of the 
smaller companies, nobody has yet in- 
vented a machine that will sell insur- 
ance. And it is amazing how effective- 
ly a good salesman can keep differ- 
ences in net cost between his company 
and a lower-cost insurer from assum- 
ing decisive importance in the pros- 
pect’s eyes. Yet costs are a factor and 
promise to be even more of one in 
the buyer’s market that seems to be 
here to stay for a long time to come. 

Hence, it seems highly desirable that 
attention be given at once to the matter 
of making automation facilities avail- 
able to companies that would be too 
small to afford to rent a machine. Per- 
haps the answer would be a number 
of automation centers in strategic lo- 
cations with which home offices could 
communicate by leased wire or to 
which they could send their magne- 
tized record-tapes for use in computa- 
tions that would be made for the com- 
pany at the automation center. 

Once the importance of automation 
to the life insurance business is seri- 
ously appreciated, the ingenuity that 
developed the electronic brains should 
be equal to the task of making their 
services available to the smaller life 
companies as well as to those large 
enough to rent or buy one. 
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a 
No one can even guess the full 
eventual effect of automation on the 
life insurance business. But plenty js 
known to make it clear that ey 
life company, large or small, Should 
do its best to appraise the Challenge 
of this new force and decide what to 
do about it. 


PERSONALS 


Powell B. McHaney, president of 
General American Life, has receiveg 
the St. Louis Award, that city’s highest 
recognition for civic accomplishment, 
The award cited Mr. McHaney’s years 
of community service, especially his 
achievements of the past year. He 
headed a citizens committee which 
successfully backed a drive for favor. 
able action on a city earnings tax. He 
also was the first president of Civic 
Progress, Inc., dedicated to betterment 
of the city, was president of University 
of Missouri board of curators and 
played a vital role in a host of othe 
civic projects. The financial reward in 
connection with the honor was dedi- 
cated by Mr. McHaney to his prede- 
cessor at General American Life, the 
late Walter W. Head, and the money 
will go to a Boy Scout chapel. 

The fourth generation of a famous 
insurance family became represented 
in the business when Harry Santen 
joined the William T. Earls general 
agency of Mutual Benefit Life in Cin- 
cinnati recently. His great-grand- 
father, Thomas E. Gallagher, was 
western manager of Aetna Fire, first 
in Cincinnati and later in Chicago, 
and his grandfather, W. A. Earls, is 
president of the Earls-Blain agency. 
Two other uncles, T. W. and J. V. 
Earls, brothers of W. T. Earls, are of- 
ficers of the Earls-Blain organization 
and a granduncle, Vincent Gallagher, 
is U. S. manager of Pear] in New York. 

Mr. Santen is a graduate of George- 
town University and a Korean veteran. 

















Leland F. Lyons, field vice-presi- 
dent of the greater New York division 
of New York Life, has been appointed 
national chairman of the committee 
on annual giving of St. Lawrence 
University alumni council for 1955. 


Asa V. Call, president of Pacific 
Mutual Life, has been reelected a 
trustee of University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia. 


O. Kelley Anderson, president New 
England Mutual, has accepted the 
Massachusetts chairmanship of the 
1955 Heart Fund campaign. 


DEATHS 


HARRY B. HOUGHTON, founder of 
National Aid Life Ins. Co. and Na- 
tional Aid Life Assn., a mutual benefit 
assessment concern, of Oklahoma City, 

















Howard J. Burridge, President. 
Louis H. Martin, Vice-President, 
Joseph H. Head, Secretary. 

John Z. Herschede, Treasurer. 

420 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 





ATLANTA 3, GA.—432 Hurt Bldg., Tel. Walnut 
9801. O. Robert Jones, Southeastern Manager. 


BOSTON 11, MASS.—207 Essex St., Rm. 421, 
Tel. Liberty 2-1402. Roy H. Lang, New Eng- 
land Manager. 


CHICAGO 4, ILL.—175 W. Jackson Blvd., Tel. 
Wabash 2-2704. O. E. Schwartz, Chicago Mgr. 
A. J. Wheeler, Resident Manger. 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO—420 E. Fourth Street, 
Tel. Parkway 2140. Chas. P. Woods, Sales 
Director; George S Roeding, Associate Man- 
ager; George E. Wohlgemuth, News Editor; 
Roy Rosenquist, Statistician. 

DALLAS 1, TEXAS—708 Employers Insurance 
Bldg., Tel. Prospect 1127. Alfred E. Cadis, 
Southwestern Manager. 

DETROIT 26, MICH.—607 Lafayette Bldg., 
Tel. Woodward 1-2344. A. J. Edwards, Resid ent 
Manager. 


KANSAS CITY 6, MO.—605 Columbia Bank 
Bldg., Tel. Victor 9157. William J. Gessing, 
Resident Manager. 


MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN.—i58 Northwestern 
Bank Bidg., Tel. Main 5417. Howard J. Meyer, 
Resident Manager. 


NEW YORK 38, N. Y.—99 John Street, Room 


1103, Tel. Beekman 3-3958. Ralph E. Richman, 
Vice-Pres.; J. T. Curtin, Resident Manager. 


OMAHA 2, NEBR.—610 Meeline Bldg., Tel. 
Atlantic 3416. Clarence W. Hammel, Resident 
anager. 

PHILADELPHIA 9, PA.—123 S. Broad Street. 
Room 1127, Tel. Pennypacker 5-3706. E. H 
Fredrikson. Resident Manage 

PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 503. ‘Columbia Bldg 
Tel. Court 1-2494. Bernerd J. Gold, Resident 


Manager. 

SAN FRANCISCO 4 OR Mehires p Bide. 644 
Market St., Tel. Exbrook 2-3054. and, 
Pacific Coast Manager. 
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died there as a result of injuries re- 
ceived as he stepped into an elevator 
shaft in his own home and fell from 
the main floor to the basement. Na- 
tional Aid Life was reinsured by Atlas 
Life in 1936 and the assessment asso- 
ciation was reinsured in 1945 by Re- 
serve Loan Life, subsequently also 
reinsured by Southland Life. 


JOHN G. MADDEN, 31, American 
Life Convention attorney, died sud- 
denly in St. Elizabeth’s hospital, Chi- 
cago. He had been hospitalized for an 
ulcer condition and died of a coronary 
embolism following an operation. Mr. 
Madden had been a member of ALC 
headquarters legal staff since 1950. 
A legislative analyst, he was engaged 
in research and preparation of the 
convention’s legal bulletins and law 
digest. Graduating second in his class 
from DePaul University College of 
Law, Mr. Madden received his LL.B. 
in 1949. He was an army veteran of 
World War II. 


GEORGE REDDING, 71, New York 
Life, Great Falls, Mont., died in a 
hospital there after a short illness. 
He had been with the company since 
1924 and in 1936 was president of 
Montana Assn. of Life Underwriters. 


WILLIAM C. FRYE, 77, a prominent 
retired Milwaukee industrialist and a 
trustee of Northwestern Mutual Life, 
died in a Milwaukee hospital of a 
chronic heart ailment. 


HARRY M. PIPER, 65, agency di- 
rector at Bristol, Tenn., for Atlantic 
Life, died. He had been president of 
Bristol Life Underwriters Assn. 








Cooper, Pacific Mutual 
Actuary, to Retire Dec. 1 


Leslie J. Cooper, associate actuary 
and tax counselor of Pacific Mutual 
Life, is retiring 
Dec. 1 after more 
than 43. years’ 
service with the 
company. 

After working in 
nearly all the 
home office de- 
partments Mr. 
Cooper was made 
assistant actuary 
in 1924, associate 
actuary in 1936 
and head of the 
policy contract de- 
partment in 1940. 
Three years later 
he also acquired the added designation 
of tax counselor and in this position 
he has had much to do with the shap- 
ing of insurance taxation in California. 
He also gained wide acquaintance 
among state insurance officials and 
company executives throughout the 
country through his tax work. 

He is a charter member of both Pa- 
cific States Actuarial Club and Los 
Angeles Actuarial Club, and is a past 
president of the Pacific States club. 





Leslie J. Cooper 





Union Agency Deplored 


New York City Life Underwriters 
Assn. board deplores the formation by 
Local 802, Musicians Union, of a non- 
profit corporation to collect insurance 
commissions. The corporation has been 
licensed as a life and A&H agent by 
New York insurance department. 

Stating that “we regard this en- 
croachment as leading to the possible 
destruction and eventual elimination 
of the agent and his service to the 
public,” the board appointed a special 
committee to investigate. The commit- 
tee will work with the association’s 
legal counsel, the state and national 
associations, General Brokers Assn., of 
New York City, the companies and the 
New York department. 





PEPTIC ULCER 
Personality Is 


Predisponent 
By DR. HARRY DINGMAN 

Peptic Ulcers—A digestive erosion 
in gullet, stomach or upper bowel. 
Sometimes called the American dis- 
sease. High geared, high pressure per- 
sons are particularly prone. Said one 
high executive—“Sure I have ’em. I 
give ’em, too.” 

Cause is controversial. Hyperacidity 
is undoubtedly a potent factor. No less 
so than nervous and mental attitudes. 
Treatment for cure of peptic ulcer is 
foredoomed, but recognition of ulcer 
type and sensible attention thereto per- 
mits gratifying relief—not cure, relief 
—in 85% of cases. Fifteen per cent 
need surgery. Surgery may remove of- 
fending tissue, but does not change the 
characteristics, compulsions, moods, 
tempers, and urges that nature gave. 
There is a definite type of person who 
gets a peptic ulcer. He is lean, energe- 
tic, emotional, impatient, impulsive, 
irritable, intense and a first class war- 
rior. He smokes too much, drinks too 
much, swears too much, eats too much. 
He specializes in excesses. Quick tem- 
pered, quick moving, he is hyperactive, 
hyperirritable, hypersensitive. He be- 
comes nervous and emotional without 
half trying. This general observation is 
confirmed statistically. Comparing 250 
peptic ulcerites with a control group of 
7500 normals, peptic ulcer individuals 
were the average weight or less, had 
average chest girth or less, and blood 
pressure readings were lower than 
normal (Robinson and Brucer). 

We like to believe that peptic ulcer 
type is civilization type. Such go-get- 
ters as we are. So ambitious. So insist- 
ent. About 10 or 12% of general pop- 
ulation have or have had peptic (Por- 
tis and Jaffe). And on the increase. A 
50% increase in the army in 1930’s 
(Kantor). A 9 times increase in Belle- 
yue hospital admissions between 1910 
and 1931 (Hinton). And once you get 
it you got it. You may get better, but 
you do not get well. You learn to favor 
yourself with simpler foods. If you do 
not, you suffer. If you do you get re- 
missions just the same, but less severe. 
It is a life-long disease (Alvarez). 
Only 17% of 155 peptic ulcer patients 
were symptom: free five years after 
treatment. And then what happened? 
More than half of the 17% had a re- 
lapse (Sandweiss). Without expert 
x-ray help the average practitioner 
will diagnose only one third of peptic 
ulcer cases (Alvarez). 

Most peptic ulcerites are not hos- 
pital—nor even house—confined. They 
learn to live with their adversity. Sub- 
consciously almost they avoid foods 
that are distressing. But they can’t 
control their tempers, and they can’t 
stop worrying and about 15% of duo- 
denal ulcers will perforate and 30% 
of stomach ulcers will bleed, and then 


comes surgery. 

This is an excerpt from the new edition of 
“Risk Appraisal” by Dr. Harry Dingman, vice- 
president of Continental Assurance. Acknowl- 
edged as an authoritative work throughout the 
insurance world, more than 800 life and A&H 
companies use the book as a basic text. It has 
received enthusiastic praise from many million 
dollar producers. The new edition now is 
available from the National Underwriter Co., 
420 East Fourth street, Cincinnati, or any of 
its branch offices. The price is $12.50. 





Siverts Joins Midland National 
Richard H. Siverts has been ap- 
pointed brokerage manager in Los An- 
geles for Midland National Life. In 
insurance since 1946, Mr. Siverts for 
two years has been assistant broker- 
age manager of the De Vries agency 


of Occidental Life of California in Los 
Angeles. Patricia Kinueclon, who has 
11 years of insurance experience, will 
be associated with Mr. Siverts as 
brokerage secretary. 


Lincoln National Makes 


Severai Group Promotions 


New Lincoln National Life assistant 
group sales managers are C. T. Hell- 
muth for the east coast, and W. A. 
Ralston for the west coast. D. J. Neu- 
houser has been named regional group 
manager at Washington and G. L. Lisle 
group manager at St. Louis. 

Mr. Hellmuth, who has been assist- 
ant group sales manager for the south- 
east since 1951, joined Lincoln Nation- 
al in 1950 after service with an em- 
ploye benefit consultant firm in Wash- 
ington. A CLU, he will have headquar- 
ters in the new Washington group 
office which will move Dec. 1 to Silver 
Spring, Md. 

Mr. Ralston joined the company in 
1946 and two years later became re- 
gional group manager at Los Angeles. 

Both Messrs. Neuhouser and Lisle 
joined the company in 1953. Mr. Lisle 
will assist F. N. Berghoff who has been 
regional group manager in St. Louis 
since 1950. 





Name ABA Insurance 
Committee Chairmen 


Chairmen of committees of Amer- 
ican Bar Assn.’s insurance section have 
been named by Chairman Walter A. 
Mansfield, Detroit. Those of interest to 
life insurance persons are: 

Compulsory non-occupational dis- 
ability benefits, James K. Honey, Life 
Insurance Assn.; A&H, C. C. Frazier, 
Frazier & Frazier, Lincoln, Neb.; in- 
surance law education, Harlan S. Don 
Carlos, general counsel of Travelers; 
life, John V. Bloys, Life Insurance 
Assn.; membership, Victor A. Lutnicki, 
2nd vice-president and counsel John 
Hancock Mutual; publications, Hugh E. 
Reynolds, Slaymaker, Locke & Rey- 
nolds, Indianapolis. 

Also, public relations, Lowell D. 
Snorf, Jr., assistant general counsel 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty; regula- 
tion of insurance companies, J. Roth 
Crabbe, Ballard, Dresbach, Crabbe & 
Newlon, Columbus, O.; rules and pro- 
cedure, Robert P. Hobson, Woodward, 
Hobson & Fulton, Louisville; trial tac- 
tics, Wayne E. Stichter, Effler, East- 
man, Stichter & Smith, Toledo. 


Perhaps I’m 
exaggerating 


a little! 


MY COMPANY STRESSES 


THE HUMAN ELEMENT... Maybe I'm mot treated 
like an oriental potentate, but 1 am a V.LP.* to 
Berkshire Life, and they don’t let me forget it! 
They take a personal interest in my problems that 
pays off in prompt, considerate, helpful handling of all my 
business. I'm not exaggerating at all when I say, 
“It’s a wonderful Company to do business with.” 


Very Important Person 








Complete personal coverage in Life, Annuities, 
Accident & Health and Hospitalization. 








BERKSHIRE 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. « A MUTUAL COMPANY e CHARTERED 1851 
W. RANKIN FUREY, C.L.U., President 
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Lauds Equity Plan as Meeting Slow Inflation 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 





paid out, and the trend of history is 
against this gamble. Secondly, the en- 
tire point of a mutual fund as against 
individual investment in common 
stocks is to achieve a balanced port- 
folio in which a diversity of holdings 
will provide a hedge against periods 
of inflation and deflation. Risk, he 
said, is not attained by trying to avoid 
all risks, which is impossible, but 
rather by intelligent choices among 
risks and balancing risks against each 
other. 


The insurance business cannot re- 
main complacent in the face of these 
long-term inflationary trends, Mr. 
Rennie declared. Although the propor- 
tion of income spent on insurance has 
been very stable since 1941, other 
forms of saving have been shooting up. 
In recent years corporate securities 
savings have risen almost six times as 
fast as life insurance savings. People 
are looking for inflation insurance. 

Farm Bureau thinks there could be 
any number of plans to meet the prob- 
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ATTENTION WOMEN 


LIFE UNDERWRITERS 





Canada. 


We are seeking a succesful woman life underwriter with 
ability to supervise, for position of supervising women 
life underwriters. Salary and bonus are excellent. Oppor- 
tunity is unlimited. Territory in all United States and 


All inquiries will be held in strict confidence. 


Please state age, education, experience, family status 
and any additional important details. 

Address: Box B-86, The National Underwriter Co., 175 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chieago 4, Illinois. 








GOOD JOBS 


Large, fast growing Southern California 
life insurance company (one of top 15 
Cos.) offers fine future to men with Home 
Office experience. 
Positions available include— 

e Actuarial Students 

@ Management Trainees 

@ Planning Analysts 

@. Other Technical Positions 
Unusyal promotional prospects. Complete 
employee benefits. College graduate pre- 
ferred. Home Office experience of 3 or 
more years. Age 25-35. 

Inquiries confidential. Reply with full 
details to Box B-78, The National Under- 
writer Co., 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois. 





ACTUARIAL OPPORTUNITY 
National Life Insurance Company, Mont- 
pelier, Vt., has an excellent opening for a 
man, preferably under age 35, who is now 
or expects soon to be a Fellow of the So- 
ciety of Actuaries. The Position calls for 
an inquiring mind, supervisory ability and 
willing ° responsibility. Alll 
replies will be treated confidentiallly. 
Write directly to the Actuary of the Com- 


pany. 





AN ASSISTANT 
MEDICAL DIRECTOR 


is needed by a growing 
mid-western 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


requirements 
Between the ages of 35 to 45 
Degree—Dr. of Medicine 
2 years experience in 
Life Insurance Field 
or 
2 to 5 years active practice of medicine 
for further information 
Write résumé of your education 
and experience 
c/o Box #B-55, 
The National Underwriter Co., 
175 W. Jackson Blivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 





ACTUARY AVAILABLE 


Recent Fellow of the Society of Actuaries, Ca- 
nadian, wants position with advancement op- 
portunities. Life Company preferred. Address 
B-99, The National Underwriter Co., 175 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 





ASSISTANT 
MEDICAL DIRECTOR 


Opportunity in large New England 
life insurance company for physician 
under age 35. Will aid in appraisal 
of risks and in care of staff. Replies 
will be treated confidentially. Write 
Box #C-5, The National Underwriter 
Co., 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Illinois. 











Opportunity for AGENCY ASSIST- 
ANT in Home Office of large New 
England life insurance company. 
Prefer young man with home office 
or agency experience in cost work 
and office layout. 


Furnish complete personal his- 
tory in first letter. All replies will be 
treated confidentially. 

Write Box #C-2, The National 
Underwriter Co., 175 W. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 











lem of slow inflation, Mr. Rennie said, 
and he mentioned the College Retire- 
ment Equities Fund as one of these. 
“Perhaps,” he said, “your own life 
companies will come up with other 
plans which are better still.” 

Life insurance agents are the logical 
choice to sell plans for long-term in- 
surance and investment, Mr. Rennie 
maintained. Agents are trained to ana- 
lyze and understand the financial re- 
quirements of American families over 
a period of years, and with additional 
instruction they will be capable of so 
combining insurance and purchase of 
mutual shares as to satisfy their cli- 
ents’ desires to the maximum. 

This does not mean, he added, that 
agents will become experts on the 
stock market, for they will be con- 
cerned only with the proper combina- 
tions of mutual shares and insurance 
to meet the customers’ needs. The pur- 
chase of stocks is entirely in the hands 
of the managers of the mutual fund. 
The agent has absolutely nothing to do 
with this. His function remains that of 
helping the client to decide what com- 
bination of mutual shares and insur- 
ance will best suit him. 

Mr. Rennie and Mr. Benner were 
presented by Harry K. Gutmann, Mu- 
tual of New York, president of the 
association. The meeting was well at- 
tended, and the audience followed the 
speeches with obvious interest. There 
was a short question and answer peri- 
od. 





Mutual Fund-Insurance 
Sale Called Incompatible 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 
lowed, but since the element of risk is 
inherent, only those should invest who 
have an adequate life insurance pro- 
gram. 

Contrasting the security of life in- 
surance returns with the fluctuations 
of equiiy investments, Mr. Benner said 
that over the years the public has 
come to realize that the dangers of 
speculation have been almost entirely 
eliminated in life insurance. 

“Does it not behoove us to be on our 
guard,” he said, “lest the public un- 
wittingly be led to think that the dan- 
ger of price fluctuation, inevitable in 
the purchase of common stocks, is re- 
moved merely because the transac- 
tion has some connection with life in- 
surance?” 

Without saying anything untrue 
about insurance, the picture that the 
mutual fund salesman will draw of life 
insurance is almost certain to be one- 
sided, Mr. Benner said. 

“Primarily interested in selling in- 
vestments, he will tend to overlook in- 
surance’s most distinguishing and val- 
uable characteristic, its protective fea- 
tures which are so imperatively need- 
ed in our society all the time, irrespec- 
tive of any and all business condi- 
tions.” 

War inflation has penalized insur- 
ance beneficiaries, he conceded, but 
financial upheaval may penalize stock 
investors. There are fads in invest- 
ment, and one of the functions of life 
insurance salesmen is to resist these 
fads. The public is almost always 
wrong in investment matters, buying 
when it should sell, and selling when 
it should buy. Despite popular belief 
that business depressions are a thing 
of the past, agents can render no great- 
er service to their clients than to en- 
courage them to review carefully their 
family obligations, and to point out 
how almost always they carry inade- 
quate life insurance to guarantee their 
family the standard of living which 
they would like to give them. 


Mr. Benner summarized his obje, 
tions to life insurance companies ge]. 
ing mutual fund shares by saying: 

1. It will make it difficult to trajy 
agents and will destroy their effective. 
ness as salesmen of convention life 
insurance. 

2. The popularization of mutual 
funds by life insurance salesmen yj 
tend to undermine the public’s fait, 
in the ultimate value of insurance ang 
destroy to a large extent the effective. 
ness of the sales appeal of convention. 
al policies. 

3. If stock prices go down and return 
to investors decreases, their dissat. 
isfaction will extend to the insurance 
companies which have tied themselves 
to stock sales. 

4. Popularization of mutual fund 
by insurance companies will seem t 
be an admission of the inevitability of 
inflation, and this public admission of 
doubt about the value of our currency 
would be contagious and would itselt 
tend to inflation. Thus companies 
would be contributing to the very 
malady they are trying to guard 
against. 

5. The wise policy for insurance 
companies is to fight inflation, not to 
throw in the sponge and try to pro. 
tect its clients through makeshift 
couplings of insurance with mutual 
funds. 





Life Companies’ Investment 


Funds Exceed $4 Billion 


With an increase of $1,381,000,000 
in life insurance financing funds in 
the third quarter, the total for the 
year to date is now $4,161,000,000, In- 
stitute of Life Insurance reports. Total 
assets of U. S. life companies on Sept. 
30 increased to over $82,360,000,000. 

Distribution of these funds has re- 
sulted in a rise in the nine months of 
$1,760,000,000 in real estate mortgage 
holdings, $1,931,000,000 in corporate 
securities, and $517 million in state, 
county and municipal bond holdings, 

Total real estate investment in- 
creased $211 million to $2,205,000,000, 
three times what it was eight years 
ago. 


1,200 See MONY Show 


NEW YORK—More than 1,200 at- 
tended the showboat type musical 
presented by members of Mutual of 
New York’s Mutual Life Assn. as part 
of its annual entertainment and dance. 
The show was produced by Miss Mad- 
alyn Gomber and Raymond Cleary and 
directed by Miss Gomber. The associ- 
ation is the social and athletic organ- 
ization of Mutual’s home office em- 
ployes. 








Allison to Denver for Aetna Life 


Earl L. Allison has been appointed 
assistant general agent of Aetna Life 
at Denver. He joined the company at 
San Diego and has been agency as- 
sistant at Hartford since 1953. 
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Insurance Buyers Discuss Trends in Medical Cover 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 








company found that 80% of its cases 
cover total groups as opposed to ex- 
ecutive groups, but some of the cases 
in the 80% cover salaried employes 
only. The third company found not 
much trend in this direction, while 
the fourth noticed that two-thirds of 
the cases written before 1953 were 
limited to executive groups, while in 
the last two years this percentage is 
only 40. 

Mr. Whittaker ventured the opinion 
that the ultimate solution will be to 
throw out all basic coverage and have 
a major medical plan with a $50 or 
$100 deductible. 

Is most major medical business still 
on employe-pay-all, or is there em- 
ployer money going in, especially when 
lower income groups are covered? 


The first company has made a 
strong attempt to resist the employe- 
pay-all plan because it is convinced 
that the coverage cannot be under- 
written and administered for any 
length of time this way any more suc- 
cessfully than group life insurance. 
The second company had 28% of its 
cases on the employe-pay-all basis, 
22% with an employer contribution of 
less than 50%, and 48% with the em- 
ployer paying more than half. The 
third company has nearly all of its 
plans with an employer contribution. 

Mr. Whittaker said the trend seems 
to be in the direction of more em- 
ployer contribution, and he said this 
is desirable from the point of view of 
dividend equities. 

He asked the insurers whether there 
is a demand for a deductible based on 
per person per year (time-dollar ap- 
proach) rather than each illness. 


The first company has a plan it 
calls the “all cause-calendar year” 
deductible and finds it is simple to ex- 
plain. It feels the deductible is the 
amount of money an employe can con- 
veniently budget for himself, and if 
this theory is correct there should not 
be a separate deductible for each dis- 
ability. This line of reasoning would 
get into the establishment of a family 
deductible, but the company has not 
been too successful working out such 
a scheme. 

The second company has found no 
demand for the time-dollar approach, 
and the third company has revised its 
portfolio and is emphasizing the calen- 
dar year deductible per person, again 
on the theory that it is the most under- 
standable to the public and will sim- 
plify claim administration. 

This is an area in which companies 
have a difference of opinion and one 
in which Mr. Whittaker said the ex- 
perience will have to determine the 


answer. The same difference of opinion 
between company holds to the question 
of whether there should be lifetime 
totals per person with liberal rein- 
statement rights or a maximum amount 
paid for each illness. 

Mr. Whittaker asked the insurers 
whether they are writing many cases 
with a flat deductible and no integra- 
tion, or whether they have been suc- 
cessful in writing cases on top of an 
existing Blue Cross and/or Blue 
Shield plan. 


e o e 

The first company said it has used 
the approach of keeping the deducti- 
ble constant but varying the premium 
and the amount of employe contribu- 
tion depending upon the value of Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield benefits. The pre- 
mium and employe contribution for 
major medical increases as the cost 
of basic Blue Cross-Blue Shield de- 
crease. The second company has not 
written a flat deductible with no in- 
tegration since 1953, and has found 
almost no demand for them. It does 
not write many cases involving super- 
imposing major medical on top of ex- 
isting Blue Cross-Blue Shield, pri- 
marily because it has been selective 
in underwriting this class of business. 
Most of the requests in this area in- 
volve only the executive groups, and 
in the opinion of this company are not 
satisfactory. 

A third company has made a few 
quotations with a high flat deductible 
of $750 or $1,000, but has not actually 
written any groups on that basis. Al- 
though there have been a number of 
quotations for major medical on top 
of Blue Cross-Blue Shield, this com- 
pany has only eight applications for 
that type of plan, and it is not enthu- 
siastic about them. 

Mr. Laird of Standard Oil and Mr. 
Stubbs of Sears gave the details of 
the catastrophe plans they use. Both 
have basic _hospitalization-surgical 
plans, with the major medical on top. 
Neither of the major medical plans 
have been in effect long enough for 
reliable statistics to be obtained. Sears 
covers all employes, while the Stand- 
ard Oil plan is presently limited to 
those in the $750 a month or more 
income bracket. 

e e e 

The discussion which followed the 
three prepared papers stressed the 
growing appeal of this coverage to em- 
ployes in lower income brackets. This 
had been brought out by Mr. Whit- 
taker and Mr. Stubbs. 

Answering a question about the suc- 
cess of insurance companies in selling 
to lower income employes, Mr. Whit- 
taker said he thinks these people like 
it better than higher paid executives 

(CONTINUED ON THE NEXT PAGE) 
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(CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING PAGE) 
and the only cases he knows about 
where management has been unsuc- 
cessful in promotion have been those 
where the benefits have been too low. 
He says he is convinced it is a mis- 
take to try for low premiums and that 
he has been literally amazed at the 
way run of the mine employes will buy 
higher benefits and pay premiums 
which employers often hesitate to of- 
fer them. In one department of Pru- 
dential which consisted of 200 girls, 
mostly about 17 years old and all un- 
married, 92% bought the coverage and 
100% of the employes of Prudential’s 
laundry enrolled. 


On the question of graduated de- 
ductibles for employes in different 
earning brackets, Mr. Whittaker said 
in his opinion this principle is desir- 
able if the employe pays all or part, 
but not if the employer pays all the 
costs. In the latter case, he said he 
thinks the deductible should be uni- 
form and any advantage which the 
upper bracket executive gets by vir- 
tue of the low deductible should be 
regarded as additional compensation. 
Mr. Stubbs said that under the Sears 
plan, which has a graduated deducti- 
ble, all employes pay the same rate, 
which runs from 50 cents to $4 per 
four week period. His company and 
its insurer (Connecticut General) 
regard this as equitable, because the 
higher salaried executive is apt to 
demand more expensive medical and 
hospital treatment, so it expects that 
this would just about cancel out the 
higher deductible for higher salaried 
people. 

On the question of abuse of bene- 
fits, Mr. Laird said that so far his 
company knows of no case of over- 
charging or flagrant over-use of pri- 
vate nursing and other services. Mr. 
Stubbs said the same has been true of 
his firm. Mr. Whittaker said that in 
the rare cases where Prudential has 
encountered this, it has been success- 
ful in going directly to the doctor 
and, if it can get no satisfaction there, 
going to the local medical society ap- 
peals board. These boards have been 
very cooperative, because American 
Medical Assn. is currently very sen- 
sitive about complaints of over-charg- 
ing, and it is believed that these boards 
will become an increasingly potent 
factor. Organized medicine, he said, 
wants to cooperate with private in- 
surance as an off-set to socialized med- 
icine and the medical societies are 
determined that private insurance 
shall not be abused. 


Mr. Whittaker got a laugh when he 
listed some claims which have been 
made under this coverage, such as for 
whiskey in cardiac cases, the cost of 
buying and installing a water softener 
for a policyholder who had kidney 
trouble, air conditioning apparatus for 
asthmatics and the like. The most ex- 
pensive claim—which Prudential 
turned down—was for the cost of in- 
stalling a swimming pool for therapy 
for a claimant who contracted polio, 
and the smallest was $7.50 for a spe- 
cial toilet seat with arms for a victim 
of sclerosis. 

All three panel members agreed that 
at present there seemed to be no mar- 
ket for major medical expense insur- 
ane with no top limit. Most policies 
have a top of $5,000, but some compa- 
nies will go as high as $10,000. More 
experience and more knowledge of the 
situation seems to be indicated before 
higher limits can be expected. 

In connection with the desirability 


| of employer paying all, employe pay- 


ing all, or contribution by employe 
and employe, it was brought out that 
there are many factors within the par. 
ticular organization to be considereg, 
For example, Mr. Laird said that Stan. 
dard Oil feels that its very liberal sa}. 
ary continuance plan justifies its ex. 
pecting its employes to pay all the Cost 
of major medical expense insurance 
and so far it has had no complaint op 
that score. Mr. Stubbs said that the 
Sears philosophy is that it will subsj. 
dize, through contribution or other. 
wise, anything of real help to employes, 
but will never do anything without 
employe contribution. 

On the question of deductibles, jt 
was brought out that most of the con. 
tracts now in force have a separate de. 
ductible for each member of the fam. 
ily. The Sears plan provides along 
these lines, but in case of accident in. 
volving more than one member of the 
family, the deductible applies singly 
to the accident. There is a demand for 
an annual family deductible, instead of 
a single illness or accident deductible, 
and such coverage is available, but at 
the moment not much of it is in force. 


e e e 
Mr. Whittaker said that he would 
like to see all basic hospital plans 
dropped and replaced by a single ma- 
jor medical expense plan with a de- 
ductible of $50, or preferably $100. but 
the public is so thoroughly sold on 
hospitalization insurance that it will be 
a long time before this will hapnen, 
and that any attempt to eliminate hos- 
pitalization coverage which pays small 
expenses is certain to run into union 
trouble in many industries. At present, 
the major medical insurers are trying 
to live with the situation and are will- 
ing to work out plans which will be 
integrated into Blue Cross and other 

hospitalization contracts. 





Pru. Names Brinkley, Pilkenton 


Named as Prudential district man- 
agers are George B. Brinkley at St. 
Joseph, Mo., and Wiley J. Pilkenton 
for the Plaza office at Kansas City. Mr. 
Brinkley replaces J. H. Foertsch, who 
relinquished his duties because of ill- 
health but will continue as a Pru- 
dential manager unattached. 

Mr. Brinkley joined the company at 
Topeka in 1946, later serving as staff 
manager at Emporia and Manhattan, 
Kan. With the company since 1940, Mr. 
Pilkenton has been a training consul- 
tant in the southwest home office at 
Houston. 





Heart Film To Be Previewed 


“A Matter of Time’, a film giving a 
progress report on heart research, will 
be shown Nov. 23 at the RCA Exhibi- 
tion Hall, 40 West 49 street, New York 
City. The film was developed by Life 
Insurance Medical Research Fund and 
Institute of Life Insurance. 
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Indiana $25,000. 
Illinois 20,000. 
Texas 12,000. 
Chicago 12,000. 
California 10,000. 
Nebraska 10,000. 
Ohio 10,000. 
Tennessee 7,500. 


These bona fide positions are immediately 
available. Your qualifications will be 
handled confidentially. 


FERGASON PERSONNEL 


330 S. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
HArrison 7-9040 
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FTC May Act on ‘Special’ 
Policies, N. Y. Dept. Hints 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 

sion. A prefatory note stated that “the 
writing of life insurance on so-called 
special policy forms at reduced premi- 
ym rates and with minimum amount 
restrictions... presents questions 
which are pertinent in considering the 
statutory provisions prohibiting un- 
fir discrimination between individu- 
als of the same class and equal expec- 
tation of life.” 

Some of the questions listed were 
these: 

e @ e 

e May a special form be recognized 
merely because the plan of insurance 
differs from another plan of insurer 
even though the difference is of minor 
consequence, such as paid-up at 95 
contrasted with a whole life plan? 

e May the use of a special policy 
form be justified solely by reason of a 
specified minimum or is selective un- 
derwriting a requisite? 

e Should special policy forms be 
confined solely to a single plan of in- 
surance or to a relatively few plans of 
insurance? 

e May a lower premium rate, such 
as a reduction of 15%, be charged on 
special policy forms as compared to 
that charged for regular policies which 
are otherwise quite similar? 

e Is a lower premium rate justified 
solely as a consequence of the lower 
commission charge resulting there- 
from? 

e May the premium rate be lowered 
on account of the assumption of a 
higher interest rate for reserves and 
nonforfeiture benefits for special forms 
as compared with the assumption for 
the other plans, i.e., 3% versus 24%? 

e Is it proper to advertise that sav- 
ings may be made by a policyholder 
through a reduction of premiums by 
purchase of insurance in a specified 
minimum amount of insurance without 
coupling such statement with the fact 
that the reduction in premium is avail- 
able only through the purchase of a 
special form? 

e Should not the reduced rates on 
account of size be made applicable to 
all plans of insurance as in England? 

e What is the responsiblity of the 
insurer in issuing a special form to 
demonstrate on an actuarial basis, in- 
cluding cost studies the justification 
for the premium rates charged and the 
dividends apportioned? 


In response to Mr. Straub’s ques- 
tioning, James Phillips, vice-president 
and chief actuary of New York Life, 
said that basic factors in the issuance 
of special policies include equity as 
between various classes of policyhold- 
ers, including the incidence of ex- 
penses, lapses, mortality etc. 

“Isn’t competition a fairly basic fac- 
tor?” Mr. Straub asked. “Aren’t your 
agents clamoring for this policy? Isn’t 
this a reason for the big jump into 
special policies?” 

Mr. Phillips said that issuance of 
Special policies has been going on for 
Some 30 or 40 years and that if a com- 
pany is dealing with large buyers it 
Should be able to offer them a better 
deal in view of lower unit costs. 

Mr. Straub wanted to know if the 
big advertising spreads by four com- 
panies in the previous week’s Life 
magazine did not signify something, 
omg these advertisements stressed low 
cost. 

Mr. Phillips explained that New 
York Life’s is a median rate and that 
each policy justifies its own rate. He 
said New York Life had tremendously 





increased its business by attracting a 
market that it was not in before. 

Mr. Sackman wanted to know why 
the special-policy principle was 
not applied to other types of contracts 
such as 20-pay life. Mr. Phillips an- 
swered that, with New York Life, 20- 
pay life is typically a small contract 
bought by younger persons and that it 
would be economically unsound to try 
to make a special out of it. Even if a 
special were offered in policies like 
20-pay life and 20-year endowment, it 
would not serve to raise the average 
size policy. It fundamentally does not 


appeal to the buyer of large amounts, 
he said. On the other hand a term in- 
surance policy with a minimum of $5,- 
000 or a whole life policy of this min- 
imum does appeal to larger buyers. 
Asked by Mr. Sackman how he knew 
that buyers would not be attracted to 
larger 20-pay policies, Mr. Phillips 
said it was hindsight—the experience 
of New York Life and other companies. 
Mr. Dubuar asked if there were the 
same margins of safety in the special 
policies as in regular contracts. Mr. 
Phillips said the company puts out no 
“loss leaders” and no policies are being 


supported by other classes of policies. 
As for margins of safety he said there 
is really more reason to be concerned 
about the margins of safety of the 
small policies than in the large ones. 
All the special-policy applicants are 
medically examined and the contracts 
are available to substandard as well as 
standard risks. 

Walter Klem, senior vice-president 
and actuary of the Equitable Society 
which has gone into the “special” field 
even more lately than New York Life, 
was asked for his views. He said that 

(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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(CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING PAGE 
Equitabie had found it was the only 
one of the seven largest U. S. com- 
panies that did not have a special con- 
tract. He said that candor compelled 
him to say that competition was a 
motivating factor. There was no ques- 
tion of legality and no creation of any 
inequity among policyholders. He said 
that equity depends to a great extent 
on how the contract is presented to 
the policyholders. As for taking care 
of buyers who want the limited pay- 
ment or endowment feature, he pointed 
out that Equitable’s new adjustable 
policy provides for conversion to paid- 
up or endowment. 

Asked by Mr. Sackman about the 
importance of size of policy, Mr. Klem 
conceded that this is important. Mr. 
Sackman asked whether he didn’t 
think consideration for size could be 
given to other policies too. Mr. Klem 
said he didn’t think that was warranted 
as long as there was no misrepresenta- 
tion about all the facts involved in pre- 
senting the plan to the policyholder if 
you advertise it or by the agent. 

At this point Daniel Mackin of 
Woodmen of the World Insurance So- 
ciety asked if Mr. Dubuar intended to 


convey by his line of questioning that 
the department would not object to 
grading all policies according to size. 
This got quite a laugh from the assem- 
blage. 

Mr. Straub said he preferred not to 
commit the department on that until 
the views of the companies had been 
obtained and the whole question con- 
sidered thoroughly. 

Malvin E. Davis, vice-president and 
chief actuary of Metropolitan Life, said 
his company’s whole life special, 
brought out many years ago, has 
stricter underwriting as well as a min- 
imum of $5,000 on its whole life spe- 
cial. On the regular standard policies 
underwriting is designed to hold mor- 
tality to 125% of standard whereas on 
the special policy the aim is 110%. 
This means more precise underwriting, 
a need for fuller information that 
would be unduly costly for a policy 
in the $1,000 range. At the same time 
it would not pay on a policy like 20- 
year endowment in which the mortal- 
ity is a much smaller factor than in 
whole life. 

Pearce Shepherd, vice-president and 
actuary of Prudential, explained the 
range in commissions as affected by 
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writers whose yearly record is outstanding. 
With these stories of its officers we pay 
tribute to the entire organization for the fine 
effort it has made to make life insurance 
the splendid vocation that it Is. 
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The Onourance Business Can Be 


A “Family” Apjair 


That's the way it worked out for 
Bill and his two sons, Charles 


and Bill, jr. 


Bill joined Kansas City Life ’way 
back in 1926 in an eastern city, 


est member of the family curned 
out to be quite a marksman. 


When Bill, jr., joined the Com- 
pany in 1950, he too qualified 
or membership in the President's 





Charles was his oldest boy, and 
in 1945 when it was time for him 
to choose a career, he decided to 
follow in his father’s footsteps. 


He did a good job, too, for at 
the end of his first year with the 
Company, both father and son 
were members of the President's 
Club. During the next five years, 
Bill and Charles set quite a rec- 
ord for Bill, jr., to shoot at—but 
when the time came, the young- 





Club in his first year. Until Bill, 
sr., died in August of last year, 
he and his two boys formed what 
was probably the most successful 
underwriting family in the 
country. 


This year Charles is an officer of 
the President's Club and _ the 
Company’s leader in average size 
sales ... and Bill, jr., is keeping 
up the family traditions by qual- 
ifying for his fourth consecutive 
year. 


The fine traditions of the Kansas City Life Insur- 
ance Company, founded in 1895, have been car- 
ried on from generation to generation, and the 
Company has grown to its present size with more 
than one billion dollars of life insurance now in 
force. It is the work of all the members of the 
President’s Club—whom we honor here—that has 
made this achievement possible. 


KANSAS CITY LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Broadway at Armour, 


Kansas 


City, Missouri 


size of policies. Mr. Shepherd said that 
the setting of the commission rate is 
on the basis of what the company 
considers fair and reasonable. 

Mr. Dubuar asked if a 45% com- 
mission rate would be regarded as be- 
ing all right. Mr. Shepherd said “It 
might be.” 

Chairman Straub wanted to know 
if there had been any complaints from 
policyholders about having bought a 
large policy before the introduction of 
the new special contract and then find- 
ing out later that they could have 
bought it cheaper by waiting and con- 
sequently feeling that they had been 
“robbed.” He wanted to know what 
New York Life’s view on this was. 

Mr. Phillips said that is taken care 
of in the dividend, since each year’s 
issues are in a separate class. He said 
the question had never been raised by 
an individual but that the adjustment 
through the payment of dividends had 
been satisfactory to agents who had 
raised the question. 

Mr. Dubuar mentioned the danger of 
twisting because a policvholder who 
had bought $50.000 or $100,000 policy 
was annoyed at being included along 
with smaller policies for dividend pur- 
poses. Mr. Phillips said that it would 
be a mistake for a policvholder to 
drop his policy and the New York Life 
provides a penalty for agents who 
switch policies. There are various fac- 
tors to take into account. including 
different cash values, options. etc. Al- 
so, the old policies were only 2% re- 
serve basis and the new ones are on a 
21%4% basis. 


Asked about Guardian Life’s line of 
special-policies, its vice-president, 
John L. Cameron said that the com- 
pany has $10.000-minimum preferred 
risk policies that are not in the regular 
series of contracts. These are the life 
paid-up at 85, life paid-up at 70. and 
the recently introduced life paid-up at 
60 which has an endowment option. 

Mr. Cameron explained that the rea- 
son for the preferred series is that 
usually a company the size of Guardian 
ean handle more insurance without in- 
creasing expenses proportionately. 
Consequently its problem was to see if 
it could find a class of business that it 
had not been getting, and thereby add 
more business with a total over-all re- 
duction in unit cost. He pointed out 
that this benefited all classes of pol- 
icyholders, not just the special-policy 
buyers. 

Mr. Dubuar asked if Guardian’s life 
paid-up at 70 wasn’t lower in premium 
than whole life at certain ages, that is, 
the buyer was getting a greater invest- 
ment element for less money. 

Mr. Cameron pointed out that there 
are savings both through the $10.000 
minimum size and in the stricter un- 
derwriting. 

Asked about safety margins, Mr. 
Cameron said he would be inclined to 
think the margins would be greater in 
the special than in the regular con- 
tract. 

Asked by Mr. Dubuar whether the 
company had made asset-share studies 
to see if it were maintaining consist- 
ency between classes of policyholders, 
Mr. Cameron said that the state ex- 
aminers had looked into that and were 
not critical. 

Speaking for a company that has 
not gone into special policies but is 
considering them, B. M. Anderson, 
vice-president and counsel of Con- 
necticut General Life said that the 
company is considering this step be- 
cause its agents “tell us that nearly 
all other companies have got them.” 
He said the agents are very conscious 


of the type of advertising that ha, 
been done on special contracts, tha 
since it is directed to the policyholg. 
er it is a very serious competitiy, 
matter to a company, like Connecticut 
General, interested in brokerage busj- 
ness. 

Mr. Straub said that “Despite Te. 
cent remarks to the contrary that 
have been made,” the New York de. 
partment is not concerned with map. 
agement but nevertheless he wonder. 
ed why, when the average American 
family spends only 4% of its income 
on life insurance, the companies 
should be so concerned about ma 
a price appeal to the public. Why 
can’t the companies fill the need with 
the policies that they used “before 
this plague?” he wanted to know. 

“The train has already gone by that 
station,” said Mr. Anderson, observi 
that “nearly everybody” now offers 
special contracts. 

Mr. Straub indicated his opinion of 
special policy promotions when he 
said that life insurance had always 
been regarded as a “Tiffany product” 
but that now it seemed to be getting 
into the discount-house class. 

_Mr. Sackman wondered if the spe. 
cial-policy trend might result in less 
effort being spent on selling to small 
policyholders. Mr. Anderson thought 
not, since “that is where the market 
is.” Mr. Sackman answered that per- 
centagewise the industrial companies 
aren’t doing as well as the ordinary 
companies. 

Mr. Anderson replied that a $1,000 
policy isn’t the same as it was 10 
years ago, that the man who bought a 
$1,000 policy then would probably be 
buying a $5,000 or $1,500 policy today. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Sackman still had 
misgivings about the small policyhold- 
ers, winding up the colloquy with Mr. 
Anderson by asking if the common 
man might not become the forgotten 
man, since the special-policy adver- 
tising is not addressed to him. 


Speaking for John Hancock, which 
has been issuing preferred-risk con- 
tracts for some 25 years, Harold A. 
Grout, vice-president and actuary, said 
better mortality due to stricter under- 
writing and savings in expense from 
minimum size warrant the lower cost 
to the buyer. Yet the company is not 
unmindful of the smaller policyholder 
and this year brought out policies 
especially for that class of buyer. He 
defended the different scales of com- 
missions paid on different types of 
policies, saying this is something be- 
tween the company and the agent. 

“Do you think special underwriting 
is needed?” asked Mr. Sackman. It 
helps, Mr. Grout answered. As to 
whether it is needed to justify a spe- 
cial contract, Mr. Grout said “we 
have thought so in the past.” 

“Do you think so now?” Mr. Sack- 
man inquired. 

“Well, now we wonder,” Mr. Grout 
answered, drawing a burst of appre- 
ciative laughter. 

Leslie R. Martin, vice-president of 
Connecticut Mutual Life, said one of 
the letters the department had re- 
ceived was from Connecticut Mutual’s 
president, Peter M. Fraser, who is 
outspokenly opposed to the issuance of 
special policies. Mr. Martin said Con- 
necticut Mutual believes “we should 
not only avoid discrimination but even 
the appearance of discrimination.” He 
said it may be that the smaller buyer 
has. had a break in the purchase of 
life insurance but it would not be a 
good thing for the life insurance busi- 
ness to seem to favor the larger. buyer. 

“What, in your opinion, would be 
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= 
some of the ill effects of carrying the 
trend toward special policies to its 
ogical conclusion?” asked Mr. Straub. 

Mr. Martin said the inequity of giv- 
ing the larger buyer of one contract a 
petter break than the buyer of a 
similar-sized but non-special contract 
might be cured by giving the same 
preak to buyers across the board on all 
policies of a given amount but that 
could result in the smaller buyers 
joking “elsewhere” for their insur- 
ance, his implication apparently being 
that they might not confine themselves 
to private insurers in their looking. 

Mr. Straub asked if there might be 
a tendency among smaller buyers | to 
respond to the cost appeal by buying 
tem insurance more than at present. 
That might happen, Mr. Martin 
opined. ' 

Saying it might be enlightening to 
have the views of a company not doing 
pusiness in New York, Chairman 
Straub called on Lloyd K. Crippen, 
vice-president and actuary of Acacia 
Mutual Life. Acacia, said Mr. Crippen, 
believes it is possible for a mutual 
company to have different classes of 
business and have net costs and even 
premium rates that recognize these 
differences. His company has three 
general whole-life classes: life paid- 
up at 85, minimum $1,000; life paid- 
up at 90, minimum $5,000, maximum 
$14,999; and whole life, minimum 
$15,000. 

e e e 

Speaking against the “specials,” El- 
gin Fassel, senior actuary of North- 
western Mutual Life, said today’s spe- 
cial contracts bear scant resemblance 
to the earlier specials, and the think- 
ing seems to be veering around to 
policy minimums for all plans. He said 
that once there is increased public 
understanding of price gradation 
there will be objections from the buy- 
er of the policy barely too small to 
qualify for the special plan, who 
doesn’t want to have his costs boosted 
by being lumped in with the $1,000 
policies. 

Mr. Fassel also criticized the pay- 
ment of terminal dividends, saying 
that paying a dividend to a man who 
quits after 20 years and not paying it 
to one who quits in the 19th year is 
the same as the cld tontine system and 
“something should be done about it.” 

“For the first time our precise prac- 
tices are being exposed to the public,” 
he said. “We should be sure they will 
stand exposure to the public. We as- 
sume that is why the department 
feels it necessary to set new ‘ground 
rules’.” 

Mr. Fassel expressed the hope that 
the department would give the com- 
panies a chance to discuss any pro- 
posed rule changes before promulgat- 
ing them. 

Without conceding the propriety of 
setting up special classes, Mr. Fassel 
said specials based on super-selection 
and large amounts necessitated special 
classes, since enough risks have to be 
included to permit the law of large 
numbers to operate as regards mortal- 
ity. However, in recent months, he 
Said, there has been considerable 
emphasis on size and a playing down 
of the mortality angle. The class dis- 
tinction has worn pretty thin, “in fact, 
it has become transparent,” he said. 

Mr. Fassel said that unlike super- 
select mortality, size of policy does 
not require the setting up of a special 
Class but could be the basis for lower 
cost to any individual who buys the 
prescribed minimum size of contract. 

William C. Brown, vice-president 
and actuary of Colonial Life, said 
when that company went into general 
agency operations, it found itself 


Penn Mutual Life 


Ups Dividend Scale 


Penn Mutual Life has raised its 
1955 dividend scale, increasing return 
to policyholders by $2,400,000. Im- 
proved mortality, particularly at the 
older ages, and a better average net 
interest are reflected in the new scale. 

The increase will be applied both 
to policies based on the CSO and the 
American experience tables. 








hampered in competition by costs that 
reflected the relatively small policies 
sold by the industrial department. So 
it brought out a contract with a $10,- 
000 minimum and preferred risk un- 
derwriting aimed at no more than 
110% of standard mortality. This en- 
abled the company to get into a new 
market. Increased average size re- 
sulting from the $10,000 minimum has 
more effect on lowering the cost than 
the super-select underwriting has, 
said Mr. Brown in answer to a ques- 
tion, but he was reluctant to give an 
opinion on whether size alone would 
be enough to base a special low-cost 
rate on. 

H. Bruce Palmer, president of Mu- 
tual Benefit Life, spoke out vigorously 
against specials. About 15% of Mu- 
tual Benefit’s agents like the idea but 
the rest are against it, some of them 
“rather violently” so. 

Mr. Palmer said issuance of specials 
wouldn’t do much to cut the com- 
pany’s aggregate costs except perhaps 
by reducing commissions and that a 
lowering of rates to special classes 
would shift expenses inequitably to 
other policies, including those in the 
same amount category with the spe- 
cials. 

A danger, he said, is that this treat- 
ment of the larger buyer may some 
day be seized on as meaning that the 
small buyer cannot get the same break 
as the large buyer. 

“If we have any conviction what- 
ever about the broad social purpose 
that we are trying to serve, we must 
not let the erroneous impression be 
gained that the life insurance business 
is catering only to the large buyers,” 
he warned. 

Vice-president Dudley Dowell of 
New York Life, discussing the adver- 
tising of its new series of policies, 
said the company had found it was 
pricing itself out of the market, espe- 
cially the business insurance market, 
because of high gross premiums. New 
York Life found that its agents were 
selling close to $80 million a year in 
other companies four years ago. Most 
of the advertisements are directed at 
the professional and business men 
and are aimed at correcting the high- 
gross-premium-rate reputation that 
New York Life had had. The com- 
pany now appears to be getting back 
business it was formerly losing 
through its own agents to other com- 
panies. 

The only field man to speak, Jack 
D. Garfunkel, Mutual Benefit Life, 
New York City, said advertising 
emphasis on price is disrupting the 
market without creating any desire to 
buy, for that must be done by the 
agent. Often the buyer doesn’t even 
know, until he signs the check, what 
company the agent represents. 

Emphasis in selling life insurance 
should be on service to the public, he 
said. The public should not be given 
the impression that the big thing is to 
get more business. The Ford vs. Chev- 
rolet type of sales battle is unworthy 
of the life insurance business, he in- 
dicated. 


company not entered in New York, 
William M. Anderson, vice-president 
and managing director of North Amer- 
ican Life of Toronto, said that since 
life insurance is not a monopoly, if 
all companies didn’t grade their 
policies by size it would be found 
that companies would become special- 
ists, some taking big cases, some small 
cases, etc., and companies trying to 
do business across the board would 
be unable to operate. 

Mr. Anderson said it is not a ques- 
tion of whether there should be grada- 
tion by size but rather how it should 
be handled, to permit companies to 
serve all classes of policyholders eq- 
uitably. He said that not having lived 
under the atmosphere of the New York 
law, he had permitted himself to think 
rather radically and the sensible solu- 
tion seemed to him to be an annual 
per-policy fee that would reflect the 
fact that the expense of handling a 
policy is pretty constant whether the 
policy is large or small. Exclusive of 
the policy fee, the premiums per $1,- 
000 would be uniform. He suggested 
$5 as a tentative annual policy fee. 

A variant of this plan, he said, 
might be to base premiums on a $10,- 
000 minimum face amount and charge 
a policy fee of $5 on a $1,000 policy, 
$4.50 on a $2,000 policy, etc. In this 
way, the larger buyer, who might 
object to a policy fee, would not be 
paying such charges. 


Mr. Klem expressed the belief that 
“we’d be on sounder ground” to agree 
that size alone is enough to warrant 
giving a policy “special” status, there- 
by eliminating any need for such situ- 
ations as a regular whole life policy 
and a special life paid-up at 95 policy 
for a substantial minimum amount. 

Guy H. Amerman, vice-president 
and actuary of Continental American, 
said his company has special policies 
right across the board and their coun- 
terparts in the standard series. It has 
always had an underwriting differen- 
tial and has never had a commission 
differential but doesn’t hold that the 
opposite course to either is wrong. The 
company believes no difference in plan 
is necessary as between a regular pol- 
icy and its special counterpart but hav- 
ing differences has the virtue of keep- 
ing the buyers and agents from getting 
the policies mixed up. 


There was considerable discussion 
between B. M. Anderson and Mr. Sack- 
man on using a higher interest as- 
sumption on a special policy than 
for its standard counterpart. Mr. An- 
derson contended that this should be 
permitted but Mr. Sackman seemed 
unconvinced. 

There was also quite a discussion 
between Mr. Dubuar and Mr. Phillips 
of New York Life on how advertising 
of a special policy should be charged. 
Mr. Phillips said New York Life char- 
ges it against all policies, since the ad- 
vertising may well result in the sale 
of some other policy than the one 
being advertised. Other policies have 
been helped by the advertising and the 
greater volume has cut the overhead 
for all policies. 

Mr. Sackman thought the advertising 
should “certainly” be charged more 
heavily to the special being advertised. 

“You asked me for my opinion and 
mine is that it would be an unneeded 
refinement,” Mr. Phillips answered. 

Mr. Dubuar said New York Life of- 
fers 15% savings on its special whole 
life plan and hence “it is very impor- 
tant how you allocate costs,” adding 
that settlement options should be taken 


Called on as a representative of ainto consideration because larger pol- 


Writes Americans Abroad 
at No Extra Charge 


Connecticut General is now under- 
writing life coverage at regular rates 
on Americans who live in or travel to 
principal cities abroad, except in areas 
of armed conflict or extreme political 
unrest. 

The company ascribed its action to 
the modernization of the larger for- 
eign cities, better medical facilities, and 
improvement of foreign air travel. 








icies tend to involve more such work in 
connection with them. Mr. Phillips re- 
plied that a great part of the added 
business that has come in on the spe- 
cial contracts is business insurance and 
estate-tax coverage and neither of 
these usually involves options. Besides, 
there is a factor in the dividend formu- 
la to reflect the cost of options. 

Asked by Mr. Sackman how he felt 
about advertising of special contracts, 
Mr. Klem said he didn’t. think Equit- 
able’s advertising had sold any policies 
to amount to anything. The company 
has been advertising because it has 
been out of national advertising for 
some time; it had something new, so 
it was natural to advertise it, but more 
important the company needed to tell 
its own agents it was back of them in 
today’s competitive market and inspire 
them to sell all of Equitable’s services. 

There have been relatively few in- 
quiries to the field offices or the home 
office as a result of the advertisemnts 
but the advertising has inspired the 
field force to sell, he emphasized. At 
the same time, the advertising program 
is nearing compietion and the compa- 
ny doesn’t propose to continue this 
kind of “saturation advertising” that 
has been done to announce the new 
policy and reactivate the field force. 

John G. Kelly, assistant general 
counsel of Mutual of New York, read 
a letter from Mutual’s president, Louis 
W. Dawson, calling attention to the 
long history of departmental approval 
of special policies and saying there is 
no diiference in principle between ear- 
pr policies and those being sold to- 
ay. 

Mr. Davis re-emphasized the point 
made by W. M. Anderson of North 
American of Toronto and W. C. Brown 
of Colonial, that companies vary a 
great deal in average size of policy and 
that consequently it would seem fair 
to let companies having a smaller aver- 
age size policy issue special pians that 
would let them compete with those 
companies that normally issue a larger 
average policy by reason of the type 
of agency force they have. 

This view was also expressed by 
Harry Yarin, vice-president and secre- 
tary of Eastern Life, who said his 
company found that its special policy 
had increased the average size of pol- 
icy. 

Morton A. Laird, vice-president and 
actuary of National Life of Vermont, 
said his company issues no specials but 
that they are “a topic of recurring dis- 
cussion with our field force.’’ He said 
if it were permitted he would prefer 
an annual per-policy expense charge, 
such as suggested by W. M. Anderson. 
He called $5,000 (as a policy mini- 
mum) “an accident of our currency 
system.” He pointed out that if $1,000 
was a reasonable minimum 30 years 
ago it might be that a $1,000 minimum 
today is encroaching on the industrial 
companies. 

Mr. Laird believes if there is to be 
a differential for size it should be for 
all contracts, though if this were too 
complex it might be expedient to con- 
fine it to one policy. 
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Urges No-Commission Law for Welfare Plans 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 





have anything to say at that particular 
point. 

“Quite aside from this, the insur- 
ance industry should face another 
grim fact: While most of the major 
companies pay only reasonable com- 
missions for actual services rendered, 
the industry has closed its eyes to the 
fact that there are some insurance 
companies which have paid excessive 
commissions and exorbitant service 
fees. Such payments may act as suc- 
cessful inducements to brokers and 
agents to secure business for such 
companies but it is certain that they 
do not redound to the benefit of any 
welfare fund or its beneficiaries.” 

If elimination of commissions can- 
not be achieved, Mr. Segal suggested 
regulation of the commissions them- 
selves on a modest and uniform basis 
that would exclude the duplication of 
new commissions on separate policies 
held by one fund and “dubious and 
unreasonable service fees”. He would 
also like to see a regulation requiring 
welfare funds to file with their re- 
spective state insurance departments 
a complete financial statement cover- 
ing the operations of each annual pe- 
riod. 

Mr. Segal’s final recommendation 
was that insurers of welfare funds be 
required to file annual reports with 
state insurance departments setting 
forth all commissions and other fees 
paid on behalf of each fund during 
each policy year. 

e e e 

Mr. Segal said that “there is a new 
evil developing in the group insurance 
business to which little attention has 
been paid up to now.” He said there is 
“a new type of racketeer who calls 
himself an ‘insurance consultant’ and 
piously proclaims that he accepts no 
commissions, that he deals directly 
with insurance companies and that he 
‘saves’ the commissions involved for 
the welfare plan.” 

Mr. Segal said anyone familiar with 
New York insurance laws knows that 
such savings are not possible when the 
plan is underwritten by a commission- 
paying company. Mr. Segal said the 
consultants to whom he was referring 
are well aware that these commis- 
sions must be paid and such a con- 
sultant not only receives substantial 
fees from the welfare fund but acts 
as a front for some “ghost collector” 
who is either unknown to the buyer of 
the insurance or, “in some unhappy 
instances, perhaps too well known.” 

Among the fair-sized group of in- 
surance people in the room was David 
B. Fluegelman, general agent of Con- 
necticut Mutual in New York City, 
past president of National Assn. of 
Life Underwriters, and chairman of 
the NALU group insurance committee. 
Talking with Mr. Segal after the ses- 
sion broke up, Mr. Fluegelman took 
vigorous exception to Mr. Segal’s no- 
commission cure for welfare-fund 
racketeeriug. He denounced the pro- 
posal as one that would undermine the 
agency system, which he said had 
proved beyond question its superiority 
as a method of selling not only indi- 
vidual insurance but group as well. 

Neither Mr. Fluegelman nor Mr. 
Segal had succeeded in converting 
the other as the colloquy ended. 

The general tone of the discussion 
was that only an infinitesimal per- 
centage of welfare funds are plagued 
with racketeering but the safeguards 
should be set up to eliminate even that 
much, 

Mr. Segal was the only participant 


in the round-table discussion who 
came out fiat-footedly for elimination 
of all commissions on negotiated wel- 
fare fund cases but there was consi- 
derable impatience expressed at hav- 
ing to pay a commission to brokers 
or agents who do not work, just be- 
cause the law specifies that a com- 
mission-paying company must always 
pay a commission even if nobody does 
anything to earn it. 

The feeling was also expressed that 
something should be done to keep the 
level of commissions down to those 
paid by the larger insurers. N. E. 
Horelick, 2nd vice-president of Equi- 
table Society, brought out that with 
the sliding scale of commissions used 
by the larger insurers a $75,000 total 
for a 10-year period was about the 
top that even the largest case could 
pay a producer. 

L. M. Cathles Jr., secretary, group 
division Aetna Life, said there had 
been no instance where the payment 
ot “reasonable” commissions had re- 
sulted in payments of rebates but that 
the latter had come with abnormally 
high commissions. He said it is true 
that often the agent creates no sale but 
a competent agent or broker may and 
often does act as adviser during nego- 
tiations and afterward. The competent 
agent or broker earns his commission, 
Mr. Cathles declared. Other insurance 
executives participating in the round 
table supported this view. 
~ Mr. Cathles said insurance company 
group departments are concerned lest 
abuses in a few welfare funds create 
the impression that most of them are 
corrupt. He urged that whatever 
remedial legislation is sought be at 
the state rather than federal level. He 
suggested that ‘the international union 
educate its locals regarding the ser- 
vices of producers and their normal 
rates of commission. The international 
should alsc demand competitive bid- 
ding but not with the idea that the 
insurer that superficially seemed to 
have the lowest bid would necessarily 
be picked out to establish the market. 
Bidding would have prevented many 
of the evils that have occurred, he 
said. 

Mr. Cathles said the international 
could also help by educating its mem- 
bers to seek coverage that would take 
care of major expenses and not the 
minor costs that they should budget 
for themselves. 

Murray Lattimer, industrial rela- 
tions consultant and former chairman 
of the Railroad Retirement Board, had 
a good word for the insurers, warning 
against pushing too hard for expense 
economies at the risk of curtailing 
needed service and records. As to 
commissions, Mr. Lattimer said if any- 
thing done by the union welfare funds 
were to cause the insurers to be less 
vigorous than they are now in seeking 
this business none would suffer more 
than the union funds, as it would cost 
them more to handle the business 
themselves than through the insurance 
companies. 

Joseph Swier, International Elec- 
trical Union, was perhaps the most 
outspoken critic of commissions paid 
to agents who had done nothing to 
earn them. While not condoning ac- 
tions of corrupt union officials he said 
“I think you will find that they were 
seduced by the worst elements in the 
insurance industry.” He opined there 
is “just too much loose money” around 
in the insurance business. 

Mr. Swier cited the recently adopted 
group life plan for U. S. government 


employes and the projected A&H pro- 
gram, neither of which provides for 
producers’ commissions, as indicating 
the reasonableness of paying no com- 
mission where no work is done. He 
said maybe the Taft-Hartley law 
should be amended to provide that all 
health and welfare funds should be 
operated by labor and management 
jointly, instead of by management 
alone, as some are currently. He rec- 
ommended that an outside audit of 
welfare funds be required. 

E. B. Whittaker, vice-president of 
Prudential, spoke for “a disclosure 
form of legislation,” preferably state 
rather than federal, since most of the 
criticized practices have occurred in 
intra-state funds and would be diffi- 
cult to correct through amendments 
to the Taft-Hartley act. He said he 
would like to see a requirement that 
all welfare funds in a state register 
with the insurance department, that 
these funds submit annual statements 
like those of insurers, that a layman- 
language condensation of the report be 
distributed to persons insured, and 
that the insurance commissioner have 
the right to examine the books of any 
fund at any time. 

It may be, he said, that at a later 
date stricter police legislation will be 
needed, such as maximum limits for 
administrative expenses of the funds, 
restrictions on the type of investments 
the trustees may make, actuarial val- 
uation standards, and the like, but he 
doesn’t think it would be desirable to 
enact such legislation now, because 
“it would be exceedingly expensive to 
enforce and may prove unnecessary.” 

“It is my hope and expectation that 
in another year or so the self-policing 
by top union officials will have cut 
the amount of money dissipated to 
negligible proportions—certainly less 
than would be required to maintain 
the bureaucracy necessary to enforce 
any severe police laws at the national 
level.” 





Attacks No Commission 
Plan for Welfare Funds 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 
an avaricious, conscienceless boss of a 
“captive” union. As part of a general 
pattern of making a good thing out of 
his position he induces an unethical 
agent to work out a deal to pay a kick- 
back out of commissions. 

The union leader and the agent are 
looking for the highest commissions to 
split, not the lowest cost for the mem- 
bers. But this can hardly be blamed on 
the commission system, but rather on 
the shortsightedness of some companies 
in licensing agents who are not pro- 
perly qualified—using that term in its 
broadest sense. 

The agency system has withstood the 
tests of time for more than 100 years. 
While it has its defects, it has proved 
to be the best possible system under 
which an agent may be compensated 
for his efforts. I believe I may state, 
without fear of contradiction, that the 
NALWU is unalterably opposed to the 
writing of insurance without paying 
a commission to an agent. The real so- 
lution for the problem is for the unions 
and the life insurance companies to be- 
come aware that the best interests of 
the clients may only be served by hav- 
ing a qualified agent handle the case. 
Within the ranks of NALU are a great 
number of well qualified, conscientious 
and capable agents who will do an ho- 
nest job, and will earn any commis- 
sions that may be paid. If all unions 
would use discretion in choosing the 
agents who represent their interests, 
we will have taken great steps toward 
the solution of the problem. 





Rules No Filing Needed | 
on Ill. Group A&H Rate 


Attorney General Castle of Mj. 
nois to an inquiry from Director 
McCarthy has issued an opinion 
holding that the Illinois insurance 
code doesn’t require filing of classi. 
fications of risks and the premium 
rates pertaining thereto for group 
A&H policies. He suggested if there 
is need for such a filing that the 
matter be made the subject of ap- 
propriate legislation. 











McKee New United Benefit. 
Ass‘t V-P; Others Promoted 


United Benefit Life has advanced 
Paul McKee from assistant educational 
director and western regional super. 
visor to assistant vice-president. He 
joined the company in 1941 and besides 
home office positions has been asso. 
ciate manager at Indianapolis. 

In other promotions, Emil Christof. 
ferson becomes western regional su- 
pervisor, Jerry Vartelas mid-west reg. 
ional superivisor and Robert Fogle as- 
sistant director of the life traning de 
partment. 





Republic National Names 


Austin to Reinsurance Post 


Thomas H. Austin, formerly general 
manager and_ secretary-treasurer of 
Life of Texas, has joined the rein- 
surance division of Republic National 
Life as assistant vice-president. 

Mr. Austin entered insurance with 
Sun Life of Canada at Richmond, Va, 
as cashier, was later promoted to ma- 
Mager at Newark and _ then branch 
secretary at Portland, Me. He was in 
the veterans administration insurance 
service as a conservation officer and 
chief of the underwriting division un- 
til 1951 when he was named executive 
— of the Richmond, Va., Citizens 

ssn. 


Veterans’ Dividend Scale 
in 1955 to Be Higher 


VA next year will pay dividends of 
about $200 million to some five million 
holders of participating term and per- 
manent National Service Life insur- 
ance policies. Dividends of $26 million 
will be paid to holders of about 380,000 
U. S. Government Life permanent 
plan policies only. 

Policyholders will receive a dividend 
for each month the insurance is on a 
premium-paying basis during the pol- 
icy year ending 1955, with a single 
check covering the total payment. 
Payment will be made shortly after the 
anniversary date of each policy. 

On term and NSLI, the dividend 
scale next year will be about 10% 
higher at ages to 40 than for the 1954 
dividend. For ages above 40, the in- 
crease will be somewhat greater ex- 
cept at age 55 where the rate will 
remain unchanged. On _ permanent 
plans, the total distribution will be 
about the same, but there will be 
small increases at some points and 
small decreases at others. 

For USGLI permanent policies, a 
nominal increase generally will be 
made for those policyholders presently 
under age 60 and a slightly larger in- 
crease generally for those over 60. 

Policies issued under the indemnity 
and insurance acts of 1951 are non- 
participating, nor are dividends paid to 
the 900,000 NSLI and USGLI partici- 
pating policies for the months for 
which premiums were waived during 
“ 1955 policy year under the same 
acts. 


Certiorari Denied 

WASHINGTON—The U. S. Supreme 
Court has denied certiorari in No. 88, 
Williams vs. Carolina Life. 
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Yes, Jimmy is staying with the gang. When the Little 
le Tigers trot out on the baseball diamond or football 


— field, he'll be right there with them. In some families 


million 
nd ae when Dad’s gone, it means fighting your way into a new 
» Insure 


380,000 gang in some other neighborhood. Although Jimmy's 
manent 


ividend 
is on a j ° ° — : 
ne oe and a wise insurance man to thank that this isn’t going 
1yment. 


fter the to happen to him. For by paying off the mortgage 


too young to know it yet, he’s got a thoughtful father 


y. : 

ividend " eae . 

it 10% balance on his home and by providing his mother with a a a ee 

ne J 7 

the in- a regular, guaranteed income, life insurance is saving mother—both become possible through the foresight 
and perseverance of a life insurance salesman. How 

manent him from a series of difficult and upsetting adjustments. many other professions return so much in satisfaction, 

will be do so much for others in periods of such great need? 

ts and Some day, when Jimmy looks back, he'll realize how 


cles, a much he owes to life insurance. 
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Now, you can own the lifetime insurance 
protection you need, at premium rates so low that 
even the most modest family budget will stay balanced. 
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